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Preface 



As the name implies, this book presents different ways to deal with turbulent flows 
that are encountered in a wide spectrum of engineering applications. The objective 
is to provide guidelines to engineers of several disciplines on tackling turbulent 
flows with the use of minimum possible number of mathematical equations. The 
present book offers several novelties: it presents (a) engineering aspects of tur- 
bulent flows; (b) ways to handle turbulent convective heat transfer applications 
including both forced and free convections; (c) examples of some important 
practical situations in which turbulent flows are encountered. 

Chapter 1 presents the basics of fluid mechanics and convective heat 
transfer. This chapter is expected to lay the foundation for understanding the 
material presented in the remaining chapters of the book. Chapter 2 presents an 
introduction to turbulent flows. It also describes properties of turbulent flows. 
Chapter 3 presents characteristics of some important turbulent flows, which 
include, boundary-layer flows, different types of free-shear flows and flow 
through a circular pipe. Chapter 4 presents a widely used approach to treat 
turbulent flows, that is, the use of time-averaged governing equations. It also 
shows that this approach results in an additional complexity termed as the 
closure problem. Chapter 5 presents different turbulent models based on the 
widely used Boussinesq approximation that can be adopted to close the system 
of time-averaged governing equations. Chapter 6 presents the details of the 
widely used standard k-s model and some other two equation models. 
Chapter 7 presents the physically most rigorous method to handle time-aver- 
aged governing equations, that is, Reynolds-stress and scalar flux transport 
model. Chapter 8 presents another entirely different approach for turbulent 
flows, which involves a treatment of three-dimensional, instantaneous flow field 
using direct numerical simulation and large eddy simulation. Chapter 8 also 
presents different subgrid scale models for large eddy simulation and it also 
shows why it is difficult to use these two techniques as a design tool for 
engineering applications. Chapter 9 presents nine examples of turbulent flows 
from the literature covering a wide range, which include ventilation in build- 
ings, stirred vessels used in chemical industries, heat exchangers, tundish used 
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in steel industry, particle deposition in a human throat. Chapter 10 presents 
conclusions and issues related to computational simulation of engineering tur- 
bulent flows. 

The book is an outcome of my experience with the interesting subject of fluid 
mechanics in general and turbulence modeling in particular during the past two 
decades. I started appreciating the complexity of turbulence flows when I joined 
for Master of Technology degree at Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
Indian Institute of Science Bangalore and was fortunate of have Professor Jaywant 
H. Arakeri and Professor J. Srinivasan as my project supervisors. My appreciation 
continued to get strengthened while I did my Ph.D. at the same institution with the 
same supervisors. I thank my these two former supervisors and all my teachers at 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, especially Professor Vijay H. Arakeri, 
Department of Mechanical Engineering for their excellent teaching. 

A major part of this book was written from March 2008 to May 2009 while I 
was a Professor of Mechanical Engineering at Indian Institute of Technology 
Guwahati. During this time, I had the opportunity of teaching a related course 
entitled "Numerical Simulation and Modelling of Turbulent Flows" to B.Tech., 
M.Tech. and Ph.D. students, mostly from the Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. I thank all my students who have done this course at Indian Institute of 
Technology Guwahati. Their active participation in the class discussions helped 
me effectively understand this subject and improve the presentation of some 
difficult topics of this book. I thank the administration of Indian Institute of 
Technology Guwahati and all my former colleagues at Department of 
Mechanical Engineering for all their help during the book writing. I especially 
thank my friend and former colleague Professor Anoop Kumar Dass at Indian 
Institute of Technology Guwahati with whom I had numerous stimulating dis- 
cussions on this subject during my employment with Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology Guwahati for nearly 12 years. I thank Mr. Nandan K. Das, Indian 
Institute of Technology Guwahati for drawing all figures of this book. 

I gave finishing touches to this book during my subsequent employment as 
Professor of Applied Mechanics, Indian Institute of Technology Delhi. I thank the 
administration of Indian Institute of Technology Delhi for creating a conducive 
atmosphere to write this book. I especially thank my current Ph.D. student 
Mr. Rabijit Dutta, who very patiently read the entire manuscript, found several 
typographical errors and pointed out the need for improvements in presentations at 
several places in the book. 

I thank Springer- Verlag GmbH for readily agreeing to my proposal for this 
book. I also thank Dr. Christoph Baumann, Editor, Springer- Verlag GmbH, for 
patiently agreeing to my requests for extension in the submission date and also for 
promptly responding to my numerous queries. 

I thank my wife Meenakshi for her continuous support and encouragement 
during the entire writing process. This book would not have been possible without 
her. I also thank my two lovely daughters Rimjhim and Sanya who very patiently 
tolerated long periods of my absence during weekends and holidays over the last 
two years. I also thank my parents Dr. Manohar Lai Dewan and Mrs. Sudershan 
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Dewan for their continuous encouragement and sacrifice towards my education 
right from my primary school days. I also thank my brother Dr. Deepak Dewan 
and sisters Dr. Sangeeta Khanna and Dr. Mohini Puri for their support. 
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Chapter 1 

Basics of Fluid Mechanics and Convective 

Heat Transfer 



Abstract In this chapter we present basics of fluid mechanics which include 
concept of fluid, important fluid properties, different methods of flow visualization, 
difference between Eulerian and lagrangian approaches, between integral and 
differential treatments. We present differential equations for the conservation of 
mass, momentum and energy and the corresponding boundary conditions. We also 
introduce the reader to convective heat transfer. The chapter concludes with two 
examples of flow normal to an infinite circular cylinder and convective heat 
transfer from a heated tube surface to a cold fluid flowing axially within the tube. 



1.1 Fluid Properties 

A fluid deforms continuously when a tangential stress is applied irrespective of the 
amount of stress. A solid can be distinguished from liquid based on its response to 
an applied stress. A solid can resist a shear stress by a static deformation, but a 
fluid cannot resist a shear stress. Both liquids and gases are treated as fluid. A fluid 
can be treated as continuum in most situations, except at extremely low pressure 
where the molecular spacing and mean free paths are comparable to the physical 
dimensions of the flow. Fluid mechanics is a broad subject. In the subsequent 
sections we will consider important physical properties of fluids that have an 
influence on their fluid and thermal behaviours. 



1.1.1 Viscosity 

Viscosity is probably one of the most important fluid properties. It is a measure of 
the ability of fluid to resist flow. Viscosity results in adjacent moving fluid layers 
having relative velocities and this is termed as the shearing of layers. Viscosity is a 
thermodynamic property and therefore changes with a change in thermodynamic 
state of fluid (for example, with a change in pressure and temperature). However, 
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2 1 Basics of Fluid Mechanics and Convective Heat Transfer 

its variation with pressure can be practically neglected. Temperature has a rather 
strong effect on viscosity. Viscosity increases with temperature for gases and 
decreases for liquids. All real fluids have a finite value of the viscosity. A fluid 
having the zero viscosity is an assumption and such fluids are termed as the ideal 
fluids. We will see in Sect. 1.3 that the assumption of zero viscosity leads to a 
considerable simplification in the treatment of fluid behaviour. 

Reynolds number (Re) is an important non-dimensional parameter for viscous 
flows and is defined as the ratio of the inertia forces to the viscous forces. 

Re = ^ (1.1) 

where p denotes the density, V a characteristic velocity, L a characteristic length 
scale and fi the coefficient of viscosity. Creeping flows are characterized by 
extremely low values of Reynolds number. These flows are dominated by the 
viscous effects. A smooth laminar flow is characterized by moderate values of 
Reynolds number and disorderly fluctuating turbulent flows are characterized by 
high value of Reynolds number. The present book is devoted to modeling and 
simulation of turbulent fluid flows and convective heat transfer. 



1.1.2 Density 

Density denoted by symbol p is defined as the mass per unit volume. It is an 
intensive (i.e., per unit mass) thermodynamic property. Density of liquids can be 
assumed to be constant and thus liquids can ordinarily be assumed to be incom- 
pressible. However, density varies considerably with pressure in a gas and one 
needs to consider the value of Mach number before assuming a gas to be 
incompressible. A variable density leads to complexity by addition of another 
variable, namely, density (p) to the flow behaviour. In the present book we will 
assume fluids to be incompressible while treating turbulence. 



1.1.3 Thermal Conductivity 

Thermal conductivity is a diffusive property which results in the smoothening of 
temperature gradients or in other words diffusion of temperature. According to the 
Fourier' s law of heat conduction the relation between the heat flux and tempera- 
ture gradient is expressed as 

q=-kVT (1.2) 

Here q denotes the heat flux and k the thermal conductivity. The negative sign 
takes care of the direction of heat transfer which is in the direction of decreasing 
temperature. Thermal conductivity (k) is a thermodynamic property. Heat flux q is 
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a vector quantity and can also be written in the expanded form in different 
directions according a particular coordinate system being used. 



1.1.4 Surface Tension 

Surface tension arises when a liquid is in contact with a liquid, gas, vapour or 
solid. It is represented as force per unit length. Standard data is available for 
surface tension for different pairs of liquids in contact with different clean solid 
surfaces. These values change significantly if the surface gets contaminated. 
Sometimes a curved liquid surface is formed in contact with a solid, for example, 
for clean mercury-air-glass interface, the contact angle is 130°. Surface tension 
needs to be taken into account when considering force balance and the contact 
angle also needs to be considered in the analysis to obtain components of surface 
tension in different co-ordinate directions. 



1.7.5 Speed of Sound and Mach Number 

The speed of sound of a fluid a is the rate of propagation of small pressure pulses 
through the fluid and is defined as 

2 _ f Q P 



Here subscript s denotes an isentropic (i.e., constant entropy) process. For an 
ideal gas the expression of the speed of sound simplifies to 

a=^/yRT (1.4) 

Where y denotes the ratio of specific heats, R the gas constant and T the 
temperature in K. 

Mach number Ma is defined as the ratio of local fluid velocity V and the speed 
of sound of fluid a (Ma — V/a). Compressible flows are important in aerody- 
namics and turbo-machinery. Typically a flow can be assumed to be incom- 
pressible for Ma < 0.3 and therefore for Ma > 0.3 a variation in the density needs 
to be considered. 



1.1.6 Newtonian and Non-Newtonian Fluids 

Newtonian fluids are the ones in which the stress is linearly proportional to rate 
of strain. 
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,«« (i,) 

Here x denotes the stress and the strain angle which can be written in terms of 
the flow field. The constant of proportionality is the coefficient of viscosity. Fluids 
that do not follow a linear relation between the stress rate and the corresponding 
rate of strain are termed as the non-newtonian fluids. Some examples of non- 
newtonian fluids are dilatant, pseudoplastic and plastic. Newtonian fluids only will 
be treated in the present book. 



1.2 Treatments and Visualization of Fluid 

Sometimes one may gather important information about flow behavior in a par- 
ticular situation without actually measuring or computing any quantity. In this 
section we will treat different ways that can be used to visualize a fluid flow. 

1.2.1 Eulerian and Lagrangian Approaches 

Eulerian approach is also called the field approach, wherein one is interested in the 
flow field within a fixed region in space and not the changes in flow properties that a 
particular fluid particle moving through a flow experiences. This approach is 
consistent with our expectations from a typical treatment of fluid flows. For 
example, we would like to know how much drag needs to be overcome while 
designing an airfoil or how much pumping power is required to enable a flow of a 
particular liquid take place through a pipe of a particular length and diameter. 
In other words, we are interested in a particular region in space. In the lagrangian 
approach, we are interested in the behaviour of an individual fluid particle as it 
moves through a flow field. The later approach is suitable in solid mechanics and is 
generally not used in fluid mechanics. 

1.2.2 Streamline, Streakline and Pathline 

Different methods can be adopted to visualize the flows. A streamline is a line 
tangent to the velocity vector at a given instant (Fig. 1.1). The flow can take place 
only along a streamline and it is clear that there can be no flow across a streamline. 
The volume flow rate between any two streamlines can be written as the difference 
between the constant values of stream functions (defined in the next paragraph) 
defining the two streamlines. A pathline is the actual path taken by a particular 
fluid particle over a period of time. A streakline is a locus of all particles that have 
earlier passed through a prescribed point. A timeline is a set of fluid particles that 
form a line at a given instant. Streamline and timeline are instantaneous lines 
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Fig. 1.1 a A schematic of streamlines in a two-dimensional flow and b streamtube 



whereas streakline and path-line are generated over a time period. Streamlines, 
pathlines and streaklines are identical in a steady flow, a flow field whose 
behaviour does not change with time. Streamlines are widely used for the visu- 
alization in fluid mechanics (Fig. 1.1a). A streamtube is a set of streamlines 
forming a tube like structure (Fig. 1.1b). A flow cannot cross the boundaries of a 
streamtube and therefore it is clear that a streamtube walls are not solid but fluid 
surfaces. 

A stream function i// can be defined for a particular streamline. However, it can 
be defined for steady, two-dimensional flows only in such a way that 



u — — — and v 



8<A 

dx 



(1.6) 



where u and v denote velocity components in x- and v-directions, respectively. 
Thus the continuity equation for the two-dimensional steady flow is identically 
satisfied by the above-mentioned substitution. In other words, stream function 
satisfies the continuity equation for two-dimensional, incompressible flows. 

1.2.3 Integral and Differential Treatments 



In the integral approach a finite region in space is considered and not discrete 
points in space. The region is termed as control volume and is identified by a 
control surface. This approach is also termed as the control volume approach and 
one considers gross effects within the control volume, for example, how much heat 
is crossing the surface of a heat exchanger or how much work is obtained from a 
turbine. In Chap. 3 using the examples of turbulent fully developed flow through a 
circular pipe and turbulent flow past a flat plate we will see that in some situations 
we can obtain extremely useful information from the integral analysis. In the 
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differential approach, fluid behaviour is considered at each point in the flow field. 
The second approach will be used in the present book and the relevant details are 
presented in the subsequent sections. 

A general flow field is a function of both space co-ordinates (x, y and z) and 
time (t), i.e., is three-dimensional and unsteady and therefore quite difficult to 
analyze. Therefore in many situations it is good to reduce the dependence of the 
flow field on the independent variables. A flow field can be termed as one-, two- or 
three-dimensional depending on the number of space co-ordinates required to 
completely specify the flow field. For example, a fully developed laminar flow 
through a circular tube can be assumed to be one-dimensional because it varies 
only in the radial direction. However, a developing but axisymmetric flow through 
a circular tube can be assumed to be two-dimensional because it varies in the axial 
as well as the radial directions. 



1.3 Vorticity and Irrotational Flow 

A fluid particle moving in a general three-dimensional flow field may rotate about 
all three co-ordinate axes. Fluid rotation is a vector quantity and is defined as 

co = ico x +ja>y + kco z (1-7) 

where co x , co y and co z denote the rotation about x-, y- and z-axes, respectively. 

Rotation {co) is defined as half of the curl of the velocity vector co = Curl V and 
can be written as 
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a 


fu- 


By 


cz 


U 
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w 



(1.8) 



Another form of the rotation is vorticity (£) and is given as £ = 2co. A flow with 
zero angular velocity (co = 0) is termed as the irrotational flow. Velocity potential 
((/>) can be defined for irrotational flows. It is a three-dimensional function and the 
velocity components can be readily calculated from the velocity potential. It can 
be shown that the velocity potential and stream function are normal to each other 
except at the stagnation point. 

All three components of fluid rotation are nonzero in a general three-dimen- 
sional flow. However, even in a two-dimensional flow in the x—y plane, the fluid 

rotation about the z-axis given by co z = \ ( ^ — |r ) may be non-zero and therefore 

the flow may be rotational. Viscosity is a major cause of the generation of the 
vorticity (or rotation). However, in many viscous flows, the vorticity may be 
negligible and the flow may be assumed to be irrotational. For example, Prandtl 
proposed that it is adequate to consider thin viscous region close to a solid surface, 
termed as the boundary layer, to account for the viscous effects. The remaining 
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rather large region can be considered to be inviscid or irrotational and thus sim- 
plified governing equations can be adopted in such thin regions. We will consider 
these equations in the subsequent sections. 

Substitution for u and v in terms of the stream function and velocity potential in 
the continuity equation for two-dimensional incompressible flow results in the 
following equations 



d 2 d> d 2 d> 
— -H = 

9x 2 dy 2 






6V 



= o 



(1.9) 



(1.10) 



These equations are termed as the Laplace's equation which arises in many 
situations in science and engineering. A treatment of these equations is simple 
because of their linear nature. 



1.4 Force, Strain and Stress 

Surface forces act on the surface of a body through direct contact with a surface. 
Forces acting over the volume of fluid are termed as the body forces. Gravitational 
force is an example of a body force. 

Strain in fluid results in the stresses, both normal and shear. The stress at a point 
in a flow field is specified by nine components. The state of stress can be described 
completely by describing three stresses acting on three mutually perpendicular 
planes each passing through the point of interest (total nine components). 

Consider two layers of fluid moving parallel to each other at velocities u and 
u + Su (Fig. 1.2). The shear strain angle will grow continuously for the duration 
of application of shear stress x. For the Newtonian fluids it can be shown that 
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Fig. 1.2 Deformation in a fluid due to shear 
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(1.11) 



Equation 1.11 is applicable to the specific flow shown in Fig. 1.2. It can be 
shown the general expressions for the shear and normal stresses in the component 
form in a Cartesian co-ordinate system for an incompressible fluid can be written 
as (White 2003). 

Normal stresses: 



2|t- 
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dw 



(1.12) 



Shear stresses: 
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(1.13) 



The corresponding expressions for a compressible fluid are somewhat 
more complex compared to those in Eq. 1.13. Stress at a point is denoted by 
two indices. The first one represents the direction of the normal to the plane 
and second index represents the direction of stress. A stress component is 
treated as positive when the direction of the stress and the plane on which it 
acts are both positive or both negative. A stress component is considered 
negative when the two above-mentioned directions (of plane and stress) are 
opposite to each other (Fig. 1.3). Pressure is a compressive normal stress at 
point in a fluid and therefore needs to be accounted for along with normal 
stresses when considering the balance of forces and therefore the net stresses 
can be written in the matrix form as 



Fig. 1.3 Schematic 
of notation used for 
describing the stresses 
in a fluid 




1.4 Force, Strain and Stress 



" i Txx ~yx ^zx 

?xz V -P + T = 

Pressure gradient is a surface force that acts on the sides of a fluid element. 



1.5 Fluid Acceleration 

We need to compute the fluid acceleration to apply the Newton's law of motion to 
an infinitesimal control volume. It can be obtained from the flow field V(x,y,z,t) 
by applying the chain rule. Fluid acceleration is a vector and can be defined in the 
component form in the Cartesian coordinate system as 

(1.14) 
(1.15) 

(1.16) 

where u, v and w denote velocity components in the x, y and z directions, 
respectively. Each component of fluid acceleration consists of two terms: local 
acceleration (first term on the RHS of Eqs. 1.14-1.16) and the convective accel- 
eration (last three terms on the RHS of Eqs. 1.14-1.16). Local acceleration is zero 
in a steady flow, which is the one in which the flow properties do not change with 
time. The second term arises due to spatial variations in the velocity field. For 
example, a flow through a nozzle results in an increase of fluid velocity in the axial 
direction or in other words results in fluid acceleration due to spatial variation in 
the fluid velocity. 

1.6 Mass Conservation 

The general equation of continuity can be obtained for an infinitesimal control 
volume and can be written in the differential form as 

dp d(pu) | 8(pv) d(pw) _ Q 
dt dx dy dz 

where p denotes the density. Equation 1.17 is applicable under all conditions, for 
example, compressible or incompressible flow, viscous or inviscid, steady or 
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unsteady flow, with or without heat transfer, etc. Density does not vary either in 
space or with time in an incompressible flow and therefore density gets eliminated 
from Eq. 1.17. Thus the simplified form of the continuity equation for an 
incompressible flow can be written as 

9w 9v 9vv , 

¥ X + Fy + T z =° (L18) 

However, if the flow is compressible and steady then the density gets eliminated 
from the unsteady term only and the simplified form of the continuity equation for 
a steady, compressible flow can be written as 

e^) + 9^v) + 9(pw) =() 
ox ay az 

Equation 1.19 is more complex compared to Eq. 1.18 because we need to 
provide the spatial variation of density as an input in order to solve Eq. 1.19. 



1.7 Conservation of Linear Momentum 

According to the conservation of linear momentum, the vector sum of all forces, 
including body forces and surface forces (which include pressure forces and vis- 
cous forces) is proportional to the acceleration. Momentum is a vector quantity and 
accordingly differential equations for the conservation of the momentum can be 
written in the three directions in the Cartesian co-ordinate system as 



9w 9m 9m 9m\ 9/7 9t xv 9t w 9t cv 



p ^ + u cT x + % + w ¥ z ) = ^~t + ^ + ^ + lt (L20) 



/9v 9v 9v 9v\ dp 9t vv 9t vv 9t v , ,„ „„. 

<¥ + M 9* + V 9v + %> =P8 *~i + ^ + t + ^ (L21) 

fdw 9w 9w dw\ dp 9t„ 9r n . 9t„ 

P {-Q t +U Q X + % + W ^) =P8 >-¥y + ^ x r + W + ^ (L22) 



The LHS of Eqs. 1.20-1.22 denotes the acceleration, the first term on the RHS 
of Eqs. 1.20-1.22 represents the body force, the second term the forces due to 
spatial variation in pressure and the last three terms on the RHS represent the 
viscous forces. It is clear from Eqs. 1.20-1.22 that the velocity field is not 
dependent on the magnitude of the pressure and stresses but on their gradients 
only. 
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1.8 Navier-Stokes Equations 

Navier-Stokes equations can be obtained by substituting the stress terms 
(Eqs. 1.12, 1.13) in Eqs. 1.20-1.22 for the conservation of the linear momentum 
and invoking the continuity equation. The resulting Navier-Stokes equations can 
be written for three directions in the Cartesian coordinate system as 

+ P8, (1-23) 

+ Pgy (1-24) 

P8z (1-25) 

The terms on LHS of Eqs. 1 .23-1 .25 denote components of acceleration (also called 
substantial or material derivative) and g x , g y and g- denote the component of body 
forces in three co-ordinate directions, respectively. Equations 1.23-1.25 are elliptic in 
nature and therefore their numerical solution for a steady flow requires specifications of 
all variables (u, v, w and/? if the flow is incompressible) at all boundaries of a particular 
flow domain. The boundary conditions for velocity are straightforward, whereas the 
pressure boundary conditions are somewhat tricky. Equations 1.23-1.25 must be 
combined with the continuity Eq. 1 . 1 8 to close the system of equations, i.e., to ensure 
that the number of equations is equal to number of unknowns. 

The Navier-Stokes equations are second order non-linear partial differential 
equations and therefore it is difficult to obtain their general closed form solution 
for most flow situations. However, closed form solutions for some specific simple 
cases can be obtained. 

For fluids with zero viscosity (p, = 0) the governing Navier-Stokes equations 
reduce to the corresponding Euler's equations for inviscid flows. Bernoulli's 
equation is obtained by the integration of Euler' s equation along a streamline and 
is applicable only in a steady, incompressible and frictionless flow. This equation 
relates pressure, velocity and elevation changes along a streamline. Bernoulli's 
equation essentially deals with the conservation of energy and is thus directly 
related to the first law of thermodynamics. 

1.9 Conservation of Energy 

The equation governing the energy balance (i) can be written in the differential 
form as 



pc P 



dT 
~dl 



e /an e /en a / ar 

dx\ dxj dy\ dyj dz\ 5z 



(1.26) 
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Here dT/dt denotes material or substantial derivative of temperature, C p the 
specific heat at constant pressure and k denotes the thermal conductivity, which 
may vary over space, and q denotes a source or sink term, <fi denotes the viscous 
dissipation, which is the rate of conversion of mechanical energy to thermal energy 
due to viscous effects. Energy is a scalar quantity and therefore only one equation 
is employed. This equation is valid for laminar flow only. In a turbulent flow, there 
is additional diffusion due to turbulent eddies. In the subsequent chapters we will 
deal with the conservation of energy for turbulent flows. 

From the general form of the energy equation (1.26) a simplified form of the 
governing differential equation for thermal boundary layer may be written as 



dT dT _ cfT 
dx 0y 8y 2 



u ^7, + V ^T = a ^2 + 4 ( L27 ) 



Here T denotes the static temperature. The assumptions employed for thermal 
boundary layer equation (1.27) are similar to those for hydrodynamic boundary 
layer: a rather thin region close to the wall compared to the remaining region 
(d t <C x) where thermal gradients are significant and gradients in the streamwise 
direction (x) are negligible compared to those in the normal direction (y). 

The last term in Eq. 1 .27 arises due to the viscous dissipation. In most situations 
this term may be negligible compared to other terms in Eq. 1.27. The viscous 
dissipation term is significant for high speed motion of highly viscous fluids (for 
example, lubricating oils). Note that the thermal boundary layer equation needs to 
be solved in conjunction with the corresponding equation for the hydrodynamic 
boundary layer or in other words thermal field is dependent on the velocity field. 



1.10 Boundary Conditions 

In this section, we will consider the general boundary conditions that need to be 
specified to obtain flow and thermal fields within a computational domain using 
the governing differential equations presented in the previous sections. 



1.10.1 No Slip and No Temperature Jump Conditions 

The no slip condition means that the velocity of fluid in contact with a solid 
surface is equal to the surface velocity. This condition arises due to the viscosity of 
the fluid and is the result of the molecular interactions. In most cases, the surface is 
stationary and therefore the fluid velocity is assumed to be zero. Molecular vis- 
cosity is a fluid property. 

If fluid is assumed to be inviscid, i.e., if we consider the Euler equations, then 
the fluid velocity at the solid surface is obtained as a part of the solution and is not 
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specified as the boundary condition. The computed fluid velocity in an inviscid 
flow may have a finite value at a stationary wall and therefore the flow may 
experience a slip, i.e., relative velocity, at the wall. However, in an inviscid flow 
the fluid is not allowed to permeate through the surface or in other words, the 
velocity of fluid normal to the surface is always assumed to be zero. The no 
temperature jump condition is equivalent to the no slip condition and states that 
due to the finite thermal diffusivity of a fluid, its temperature is equal to the surface 
temperature it is in contact with. 



1.10.2 Inlet and Outlet 

At any inlet or outlet section usually the distribution of velocity field, pressure and 
temperature is specified, i.e., V,p, T are known. In some situations it is difficult to 
specify fluid behavior at the outlet and therefore another form of condition may be 
used in which the gradients of all flow variables in the flow direction are assumed 
to be zero. This condition is similar to the symmetry condition in which the 
gradients of all flow variables normal to the line of symmetry are assumed to be 
zero. 



1.10.3 Interface 

Specification of the boundary conditions at the interface between two different 
phases or a liquid free surface is somewhat more complex compared to that in the 
previous situations. The first condition that needs to be satisfied is the equality of 
vertical velocity (w) at the interface between two fluids if the interface is specified 
by a coordinate perpendicular to the x-y plane. This is termed as the kinematic 
condition. In addition one needs to satisfy the equality of one normal and two shear 
stresses at the interface. The effect of surface tension also needs to be accounted 
for in the equality for the normal stress at the interface. The heat flux normal to the 
interface must also be the same in both phases to maintain the thermal equilibrium. 



1.11 Convective Heat Transfer 

Heat transfer is energy in transit due to a temperature difference. Heat can be 
transferred by three modes: conduction, convection and radiation. All surfaces at 
finite temperature emit energy using electromagnetic waves. This mode of heat 
transfer termed as the radiation takes place without any medium. The other two 
modes of heat transfer namely, conduction and convection, can take place only in 
the presence of a medium. Heat transfer by random molecular motion (molecular 
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diffusion) is always present in a fluid and is termed as the conduction heat transfer. 
However, there is an additional energy transfer due to bulk or macroscopic fluid 
motion called advection and the cumulative effect of the two (conduction and 
advection) is termed as the convective heat transfer (Fig. 1.4). Because of the no 
slip condition (and consequently no convection) at the wall the heat transfer is due 
to the random fluid motion only or due to conduction only. S and <5 t in Fig. 1.4 
denote hydrodynamic and thermal boundary layer thicknesses, respectively. In a 
laminar flow, relative positions of these thicknesses depend on the value of Prandtl 
number (Pr). For Pr > 1, at a particular location the hydrodynamic boundary-layer 
thickness is greater than the thermal boundary layer thickness and vice versa for 
Pr < 1. In case the solid surface is maintained at a constant heat flux then its 
temperature will continuously increase in the streamwise direction compared to 
other possibility in which it is maintained at a uniform temperature T s all along its 
length. 

Convection can be of two types depending upon the nature of the fluid motion: 
(a) forced convection and (b) free (or natural) convection. The flow is caused by 
external means, such as fan or blower, in a forced convection and in the later it 
takes place due to buoyancy forces, which could be due to thermal or concentration 
gradients within the flow. Rate of heat transfer is order of magnitude larger in a 
forced convection than that in a free convection. Therefore value of the convective 
heat transfer coefficient h is quite large in forced convection compared to that in 
free convection. Thus forced convection is always preferred over free convection. 
However, in certain situations, it may not be possible to have heat transfer by 
forced convection and therefore free convection may be the only mode present. 

Since the convection heat transfer involves fluid motion, governing equations 
for the conservation of mass, momentum and energy form the basis of convective 
heat transfer analysis. The energy transferred by this mode of heat transfer is 
sensible or internal thermal energy of fluid. 

The rate of heat transfer in convection heat transfer is governed by the 
Newton's law of cooling and is given as 

q" = h(T s - r^) (1.28) 

where q" denotes the heat flux, h the local convective heat transfer coefficient, T s 
and T rjr , denote the surface and ambient temperatures, respectively. 



Fig. 1.4 A schematic of 
convective heat transfer over 
a heated plate 
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The key issue in a convective heat transfer problem is to obtain the value of h, 
which depends on all the factors that govern the fluid behaviour in a particular flow 
configuration such as the flow geometry, boundary conditions, values of physical 
properties, etc. The overall heat transfer coefficient can be obtained from the local 
value by a simple integration. 

The heat flux at the surface can be obtained from the Fourier's law of con- 
duction as 



5T 



(1.29) 

j>=0 



where k f denotes the fluid thermal conductivity 87 



the temperature gradient at 

the solid surface. By equating Eqs. 1.28 and 1.29 the local convective heat transfer 
coefficient can be written as 



h 



k ST 

- k fSf 



(1.30) 



Nusselt number (Nu) is an important non-dimensional number and is a measure 
of the convective heat transfer occurring at a surface and is equal to the non- 
dimensional temperature gradient at the surface 



hL dT* 

Nu = — = — 

kf ay* 



(1.31) 



Here L denotes a characteristic length scale, 7"* and y* non-dimensional tem- 
perature and distance from wall, respectively. Thus it is clear that the thermal 
behaviour in the vicinity of a solid wall governs the local heat transfer coefficient, 
which in turn depends on the hydrodynamic behaviour in the vicinity of the solid 
wall. 



1.12 Examples 

In this section, we will consider two examples which will illustrate the concepts 
presented in the preceding sections. 



1.12.1 Flow Normal to an Infinite Circular Cylinder 

We will consider interesting features of flow normal to an infinite circular cylinder 
(Fig. 1 .5). The Reynolds number for this flow configuration is defined based on the 
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(a) Viscous flow (b) Inviscid flow 

Fig. 1.5 Incompressible flow normal to a circular cylinder a viscous flow and b inviscid flow 



cylinder diameter and free-stream velocity (Re D — U^v/D). We will consider two 
situations: (a) real (viscous) flow (Fig. 1.5a) and (b) ideal (inviscid) flow 
(Fig. 1.5b). 

In a real (viscous) fluid flow past a circular cylinder a thin boundary layer 
begins to develop from the front stagnation point A, a point with zero velocity. The 
boundary-layer thickness depends on the Reynolds number of the incoming flow. 
A high value of Re, which means inertia dominates the viscous effects, results in a 
thinner boundary layer compared to that for low Reynolds number. The flow 
behaviour is symmetric about the x-axis, but is not symmetric about the v-axis. 
This is because the boundary-layer flow separates once it experiences adverse 
pressure gradient in the diverging passage due to the shape of the cylinder. This 
results in a large wake behind the cylinder (Fig. 1.5a). Flow separation causes a 
strong interaction between the flows in inner (close to the cylinder) and outer 
regions. The flow also experiences viscous normal and shear stresses resulting in 
net forces in the x-direction, which is termed as the drag. The amount of drag 
depends on the size of the wake. A larger wake results in a large pressure dif- 
ferential between the front and rear portions of the cylinder and therefore larger 
pressure drag. The flow field can be obtained from the solution of the two- 
dimensional Navier-Stokes equations. There is no force along with y-axis due to 
the symmetry of the flow about the x-axis. 

In the second case the flow is symmetric about both x- and y-axes. The velocity 
increases along the converging portion from A to D and subsequently it decreases 
in the diverging passage. The variation of pressure is opposite to that of velocity or 
in other words it decreases in the regions where velocity increases and vice versa. 
The flow along the central streamline hits the cylinder at point A, which is termed 
as the front stagnation point (Fig. 1.5b). Likewise a rear stagnation point E exists 
in the flow. Since the flow is assumed to be inviscid, it has no viscous stresses and 
therefore we need to consider only the pressure variation to obtain the net force on 
the cylinder (Fox et al. 2009). Because of the symmetry of flow about both x- and 
y-axes the net force is zero in this case of inviscid flow. The flow field can be 
obtained from the solution of two-dimensional Euler's equations with suitable 
boundary conditions. 



1.12 Examples 
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An interesting feature of viscous flow is that the incoming flow is always 
steady, whereas the flow downstream of the cylinder may be unsteady depending 
on the value of Re. The boundary-layer separating from the surface of the 
cylinder forms a free shear layer which is highly unstable. This shear layer rolls 
into a discrete vortex and detaches from the surface and this behaviour is called 
the vortex shedding. Another type of flow instability emerges as the shear layer 
vortices shed from both the top and bottom surfaces interact with one another. 
These are shed alternatively from the cylinder and generate a regular vortex 
pattern (the Karman vortex street) in the wake of the cylinder. The vortex 
shedding occurs at a discrete frequency and is a function of the Reynolds 
number. The dimensionless frequency of the vortex shedding, the shedding 
Strouhal number is defined as St =fD/U oa , where / denotes the frequency of 
vortex shedding. 



1.12.2 Thermal Boundary-Layer Inside a Heated Circular Tube 

Consider a cold fluid at temperature T M axially entering a circular tube maintained 
at uniform temperature (T s ). Convection heat transfer takes place between the fluid 
and tube wall and thermal boundary-layer develops axially all around the 
periphery inside the tube. The thermal boundary-layers merge at a certain axial 
distance from the entrance. The region where this axial growth of thermal 
boundary-layer takes place is termed as the thermal entrance region and sub- 
sequent region is termed as the fully developed region (Fig. 1.6). 

It is important to note that in the present case, the mean fluid temperature (T m ) 
goes on increasing downstream even in the fully developed region (dT m /dx > 0) 
due to continuous heat transfer from heated tube surface to the cold liquid. The 
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Fig. 1.6 A schematic of thermal boundary-layer inside a heated circular tube 
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mean temperature can be computed from the temperature profile by a simple 
integration as 

T m (x)=^ [ uTrdr (1.32) 



Here u m denotes the average flow velocity (equal to the volume flow rate Q 
divided by the cross-sectional area) and r the inner tube radius. T m is equivalent of 
the free-stream temperature T (Xl in flows with the free-stream. The Newton's law of 
cooling in this case may be expressed as 

q'; = h(T s ~T m ) (1.33) 

Since the temperature profile changes continuously in the streamwise direction, 
we need to define the condition under which the thermal behaviour can be termed 
as the fully developed. It is considered to be fully developed if a non-dimensional 
temperature 6 defined as 







T s (x) - T(r,x) 



T s (x) - T m {x) 



(1.34) 



does not change in the flow direction, i.e., dO/dx — 0. 

It can be shown that the average Nusselt number for laminar fully developed 
flow through a circular tube for uniform surface heat flux condition is 4.36 and for 
the constant surface temperature this value is 3.66 (Incropera and DeWitt 2005). 



1.13 Concluding Remarks 

In this chapter, we have presented important aspects of fluid mechanics and 
convective heat transfer. A reader may go through the references for a detailed 
discussion on different aspects. In the next chapter we will introduce the reader to 
fluid turbulence. We will also present significance of turbulence to engineers. 
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Chapter 2 

Fluid Turbulence 



Abstract In this chapter we present characteristics of turbulent flows in general 
and see how a turbulent flow is so much different from laminar flow. We briefly 
refer to some engineering applications where turbulent fluid flow and heat transfer 
are encountered. We study how an already complex turbulent flow becomes much 
more complex due to some features such as the presence of a wall and buoyancy. 
We also characterize turbulent flows. We present the need to numerically study 
turbulent fluid flows and heat transfer and consequently what is the job of a 
turbulence model. 



2.1 Physical Description 

We encounter turbulent flows almost everywhere, for example, atmospheric and 
ocean currents, discharge of pollutants, oil transport in pipelines, flow through 
pumps and turbines, and the flow in boat wakes and around aircraft wing tips. 
Turbulent flows are characterized mainly by unsteadiness, vorticity, three- 
dimensionality, dissipation, wide spectrum of scales, and large mixing rates. 
In contrast, laminar flows are realized mostly in laboratories or in special situa- 
tions. Fluid turbulence remains one of the biggest challenges to scientists and 
engineers and therefore it continues to be an active research topic. 

Let us first look at the significance of some of the above-mentioned charac- 
teristics. In a turbulent flow, a flow property at a point continuously undergoes 
changes in magnitude. Figure 2.1 shows time traces of a typical flow property (a 
velocity component in the present case) that is usually obtained at a point within a 
turbulent flow. Turbulent flows are irregular in nature (Tennekes and Lumley 
1997). This makes a deterministic approach to turbulence problems impossible and 
therefore statistical methods are used for treating turbulent flows. The diffusivity 
of turbulence causes good mixing and consequently increased rates of momentum, 
heat and mass transfers. Turbulent-mixing, due to the movement of eddies, is 
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Fig. 2.1 Mean and 
fluctuating components 
of a flow property in 
a turbulent flow 




much stronger than that of laminar flows which is due molecular action only. We 
must, however, not forget that mixing due to molecular effects is always present in 
a turbulent flow. Nevertheless, molecular mixing is negligible compared to tur- 
bulent mixing, except in certain regions (for example in the vicinity of a solid 
wall). Right at the solid wall, however, turbulence is zero because of the no-slip 
condition and therefore in the close vicinity of a solid wall the molecular effects 
become important. A turbulent flow is always three-dimensional and rotational. 

Turbulence is characterized by high levels of fluctuating vorticity. A turbulent 
flow contains a wide range of eddies interacting with each other. Vortex stretching 
is an important mechanism in a turbulent flow. A continuous transport of energy 
from mean flow to large eddies, from these large eddies to a series of increasingly 
smaller eddies takes place and this is termed as the cascade process. The smaller 
eddies are influenced by the strain rate imposed by the large eddies and are 
continually stretched. The smallest eddies dissipate the kinetic energy into thermal 
energy due to viscous effects. The smallest eddy size, termed as the Kolmogorov 
scale, decreases with increasing Reynolds number. The largest eddy size depends 
on the flow configuration and is usually approximately as large as the size of the 
domain. 

Turbulence is a continuum phenomenon, governed by the equations of fluid 
mechanics already described in the previous chapter. Even the smallest scales 
occurring in a turbulent flow are normally larger than any molecular length scale. 
Turbulence is not a feature of fluids but of flows. Most of the dynamics of tur- 
bulence may be similar in all fluids, whether gases or liquids or in other words 
independent of fluid properties. 

A quantity of interest in a turbulent flow is the energy distribution over different 
wave numbers (or eddy sizes). If k denotes the wave number (inversely propor- 
tional to the size of the eddy) and E(k)cIk the turbulence kinetic energy between a 
change of wave number d.K, then total turbulence kinetic energy may be given as 



k = 



w- 



= / E(k)cIk 

o 



(2.1) 



where u 



a ,/2 



andvv' 2 denote mean squared velocity fluctuations in three direc- 



tions, respectively. E(k)cIk depends on molecular viscosity, rate of dissipation of 
turbulence kinetic energy (e), integral length scale, wave number and mean strain 
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rate. Kolmogorov (1942) proposed that for fully turbulent flows an intermediate 
size of eddies can be found for which the cascade process is independent of the 
details of the energy containing eddies and molecular viscosity. This range of 
eddies is termed as the inertial subrange (Fig. 2.2). Kolmogorov (1942) showed 
that in the inertial subrange 



E(k) = C^V 5 / 3 



(2.2) 



Here Cj denotes the Kolmogorov constant. 

No general solution to the governing Navier-Stokes equations for turbulent 
flows is known and no general solutions to problems in turbulent flow can be 
found. Every turbulent flow is different, even though different turbulent flows may 
have many common characteristics. 

Intermittency (y) is an important parameter for turbulent flows and is defined as 
the fraction of time at a point for which the flow is turbulent. Obviously in a 
laminar flow intermittency is zero everywhere. In a turbulent flow, intermittency is 
also zero right at the wall because of the no slip condition. However, it rises 
extremely sharply close to the wall and attains the maximum value of 1.0 almost 
next to the wall (Fig. 2.3). The intermittency approaches zero as one moves 
normal to the wall and towards the free-stream. 

Entrainment is another important parameter and is defined as the rate of 
increase of mass in the downstream direction. Entrainment and consequently the 
growth rate is large in a turbulent flow compared to that in a laminar flow because 
eddies in a turbulent flow cause outer irrotational flow to move with the main flow 
direction. As a result the mass flow rate of a turbulent flow increases. In almost all 
cases turbulence is a stable state and once the flow reaches this state, it maintains 
itself be supplying energy from the mean flow to replace that lost at the smallest 
Kolmogorov scale due to viscous effects. 

We must never forget that a raw turbulent flow is always unsteady and three- 
dimensional. Engineers are mostly interested in time averaged flow and such flow 
may have many simplifications such as steady or two-dimensional and so on. 
Before we move on to next section, we must pause for a few minutes and try to 



Fig. 2.2 Energy spectrum 
for a fully turbulent flow 
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Fig. 2.3 Intermittency 
profile for turbulent flow 
past a flat plate, y is zero right 
at the wall (y = 0), but it 
rises sharply to 1.0 and 
therefore this behaviour 
cannot be shown in a 
linear plot 



Curve fit: r=[ l +5(y/S) 6 ] 




understand main differences between laminar flows and turbulent flows and 
appreciate the complexities and salient features of turbulent flows. 



2.2 Stability of Laminar Flows 

A flow becomes turbulent when a laminar flow becomes unstable at a high value of 
the governing parameter, for example, Reynolds number in viscous flows and 
Grashof number in buoyancy driven flows. The instabilities are related to a 
complex interaction of viscous and nonlinear terms in the governing momentum 
equations. Linear hydrodynamic stability theory deals with conditions that lead to 
the amplification of disturbances in a flow. A basic treatment of stability of a flow 
involves selection of a basic flow, adding a disturbance to the flow to arrive at 
governing equations for disturbance, linearizing the governing equations and 
solving for the eigenvalues to arrive at the conditions for the instability of 
flow. The resulting governing equations for the disturbance are termed as the 
Orr-Sommerfeld equations. A study of stability of laminar flows is a complex 
subject and separate books have been dedicated to this subject (Chandrasekhar 
1961; Drazin and Reid 1996; Drazin 2002). Typically free-shear flows are quite 
unstable even at low values of Reynolds number (typically about 10) and readily 
undergo transition. Wall bounded flows are known to be more stable. 



2.3 Transition and Onset of Turbulence 



Engineers are primarily interested in the prediction of the values of the governing 
parameter, for example critical Reynolds number Re cril at which disturbances 
occurring in the flow become unstable and transitional Reynolds number Re tr at 
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Fig. 2.4 Turbulent 
boundary-layer flow past 
a flat plate 
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which disturbances amplify to such an extent that they begin to influence the mean 
flow. The former can be predicted by the linear stability theory. However no theory 
exists that can predict the value of Re tr for a particular flow. Some values have 
been proposed in the literature based on experimental data or correlations. 

In a zero pressure gradient flow past a flat plate the value of Re x?cr approxi- 
mately equals 91,000 and different researchers have proposed different values of 
Re xtr with a range from 2.0 x 10 6 to 4.7 x 10 6 (Fig. 2.4). In a flow through a 
circular pipe, flow is always laminar for Re D < 2,000 and flow becomes turbulent 
for Re D > 4,000 depending on inlet conditions. Reynolds (1883) performed the 
famous dye experiment to study transition to turbulent flows in a circular pipe with 
several interesting outcomes. 

The values of Reynolds number encountered in practical applications are such 
that flows are almost always turbulent. Most free-shear flows become unstable at 
very small values of Reynolds number and therefore for all practical purposes may 
be assumed turbulent under all conditions. The process of change in flow 
behaviour from laminar to turbulent flow is termed as the transition. A sequence of 
events in flow past a flat plate undergoing laminar to turbulent transition can be 
described as (White 2007): first the stable laminar flow experiences unstable two- 
dimensional Tollmein-Schlichting waves followed by the development of three- 
dimensional waves. Subsequently there is vortex breakdown locally where high 
shear occurs followed by three-dimensional fluctuations. This is followed by the 
local formation of turbulent spots and coalescence of these spots into fully tur- 
bulent flow. 



2.4 Types of Turbulent Flows 



Wall bounded and free-shear flows. Turbulence in the presence of walls (termed 
as wall bounded turbulence) is quite complex compared to that far away from a 
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wall. In Sect.3.1 in Chap. 3 we will present a detailed treatment of turbulence in 
the presence of a solid wall. 

• Homogeneous turbulence. If fluid turbulence has the same behaviour in all parts 
of the flow field, then it is termed as the homogenous turbulence. 

• Isotropic turbulence. If the statistical features of turbulence are same in all flow 
directions, then it is termed as the isotropic turbulence. 

• Stationary turbulence. If the time-average of all flow properties in a turbulent 
flow does not vary with time, then it is termed as the stationary turbulence. 

It may be noted that in general no turbulent flow is homogenous or isotropic. 



2.5 Significance of Turbulent Flows and Heat Transfer 

We need to device ways to model/simulate turbulent flows that are encountered 
in a wide range of engineering applications. With the emergence of computers 
and different computational techniques, the computational fluid dynamics 
(CFD) has become an important tool for investigating turbulent flows. In CFD 
a set of appropriate governing equations are solved numerically within a 
computational domain using appropriate boundary conditions to obtain flow 
behaviour. The present book the fluctuations in the density are not considered, 
or in other words the treatment of the present book is applicable only for 
incompressible flows. Turbulence is usually specified as a percentage of mean 
flow properties T-, = y/{2/2>)k/U re f where k denotes turbulence kinetic energy 
and U re f a reference velocity. This expression is based on the assumption of 
isotropic turbulence, i.e., u' 2 = v' 2 = w' 2 . 

Let us consider the complexity involved in computing a turbulent flow. 
A typical domain of 0.1 m by 1.0 m with a high Reynolds number turbulent flow 
might contain eddies down to 10-100 um sizes and therefore the computing 
meshes of 10 to 10 1 points may be required to accurately describe the processes 
at all length scales using the numerical solution of unsteady, three-dimensional 
Navier-Stokes equations. The fastest events may take place with a very large 
frequency of the order of 10 kHz and therefore we need to march in time with 
extremely small steps (of the order of hundreds of micro seconds). Thus we require 
extremely large grid points in both three dimensions and time. This approach of 
numerically solving unsteady, three-dimensional Navier-Stokes equations without 
any approximations or assumptions and resolving all scales in space and time is 
termed as the direct numerical simulation (DNS). Since a direct solution of the 
time-dependent Navier-Stokes equations of turbulent flows is computationally 
expensive, it is restricted to low Reynolds numbers and simple geometries. 
Fortunately, in many situations only time-averaged flow properties are required by 
engineers and thus there may not be a need to obtain an instantaneous numerical 
solution. 
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We will devote a large part of the present book on ways to compute time 
averaged flow properties such as velocity and temperature profiles, heat transfer 
coefficient, pumping power, and drag, etc. Subsequently, we will treat issues 
related to DNS of turbulent flows. We will also consider large eddy simulation of 
turbulent flows which is somewhat similar to DNS. In LES, three-dimensional, 
Navier-Stokes equations are numerically solved for instantaneous flows. However, 
one does not need to go down to the smallest Kolmogorov scale as in a DNS. The 
effect of smallest scales is modeled by means of subgrid scales and such models 
are termed as the subgrid scale models. The computations requirements for LES 
are somewhat less than those for DNS. LES has good potential for the design 
applications. 

Now we will briefly consider three practical situations and see how turbulence 
is important in these situations. The flow within a stirred vessel that is used in 
several industries is highly turbulent, three-dimensional and unsteady. CFD 
requires that the computational grid match the shape of the vessel and all its 
components, which are often geometrically complex. The grid chosen should be 
fine enough to capture the smallest turbulent flow scales. A very fine grid will 
result in large computational requirements. 

The design procedure of heat exchangers is quite complicated, as it involves an 
analysis of heat transfer rate and pressure drop. The major challenges to the design 
of a heat exchanger are to make it compact, which is, to achieve a high heat 
transfer rate and at the same time to allow its operation with a small power loss (or 
pumping power). The flow is usually turbulent in a heat exchanger and modeling 
of turbulent fluid flow and heat transfer becomes an important issue in the design 
of heat exchangers. 

A plume is the simplest example of buoyancy driven flows, and it has important 
applications in environmental studies, atmospheric science and many engineering 
applications such as the cooling of electronic equipment, waste disposal in the 
atmosphere and oceans. An understanding of the plume behaviour is important for 
modeling more complicated buoyancy driven flows such as buoyant jets. In 
addition, plume provides a good example for illustrating the influence of buoyancy 
on turbulence. A turbulent plume is significantly more complex compared to its 
non-buoyant counterpart (a jet) because of interplay between buoyancy and tur- 
bulence and as we will see in Sect. 9. 4 in Chap. 9 that the modeling of a turbulent 
plume is a challenging task. 



2.6 Turbulence in the Vicinity of a Solid Wall 

Turbulence in the presence of solid walls exhibits interesting flow features. The 
region near the wall can be divided in three distinct layers: (a) viscous sublayer, 
where molecular effects dominate; (b) buffer layer, where the molecular and 
turbulent properties of the flow are both important and (c) fully turbulent layer, 
where the turbulent properties of the flow play the major role and molecular effects 
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may be ignored. What is the influence of wall in a turbulent flow? The no-slip 
condition at the wall means the fluid velocity at the wall is equal to the wall 
velocity that in most cases is zero. As a result the viscous damping and kinematic 
blocking near the wall reduce the velocity fluctuations to zero. However, extre- 
mely large gradients in flow properties occur near the wall and therefore it can be 
said that walls cannot resist turbulence. 

Figure 2.5 shows the profile of average streamwise velocity in the wall 
co-ordinates in the vicinity of a solid wall. Here u + — ulu T and y + — yujv denote 
the non-dimensional velocity and normal distance from the wall, respectively. u T 
denotes the friction velocity and is given as 



(2.3) 



Here t w denotes the wall shear stress. In the innermost viscous layer from y + — 
to y + = 5 the non-dimensional velocity profile varies linearly 



'■y 



(2.4) 



From y + equal to 30 to nearly y/S = 0.1 termed as the overlap layer or logarithmic 
layer the profile follows the logarithmic behaviour 



u + =-lnv + +B 

K 



(2.5) 



Here k is the von Karman constant = 0.41. The profile in the outer region yld from 
0.1 to 1.0 depends on the pressure gradient and Reynolds number. It may be noted 
that for y + from 5 to 30 a smooth transition between the linear behaviour and 
logarithmic behaviour is observed. 

In the separation region the skin friction (and therefore the friction velocity) 
approaches zero and therefore u + approaches infinity and y + approaches zero. For a 
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separating flow, the logarithmic behaviour does not hold and no overlap layer is 
observed. 

The nature of the logarithmic overlap layer for a turbulent flow depends on the 
roughness of the solid wall. A small amount of roughness can disturb an extremely 
thin viscous sublayer and significantly increase the wall friction. The intercept B in 
Eq. 2.5 moves downward with an increasing roughness. The amount of shift is 
different at different non-dimensional values of roughness. The consequence of 
this shift will be discussed when we consider friction factor using the Moody's 
diagram in Sect. 3.5 in Chap. 3. 

Mean temperature in the wall co-ordinates also behaves similar to the mean 
velocity (Fig. 2.6). Right in the vicinity of the solid wall the mean temperature 
profile is linear in the thermal sublayer 



Pry 4 



(2.6) 



where Pr denotes the Prandtl number and 7* denotes the mean temperature in wall 
coordinates and is defined as 



T ■ — T 
T + = — where T* 
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(2.7) 



Further away a logarithmic behaviour is observed. 

Pr 

T + =— -lny + +A(Pr) 



(2.8) 



Here T* denotes the wall conduction temperature and is equivalent of the friction 
velocity and T denotes the mean temperature. The last term in Eq. 2.8 is a strong 
function of Prandtl number (Pr). 



Fig. 2.6 Mean temperature 
profile in the wall coordinates 
in the presence of a solid wall 
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Kader (1981) provides a good curve fit to A(Pr) that works well for a wide range 
of Prandtl numbers. 

A(Pr) = (3.85 Pr 1/3 - 1.3) 2 + 2.121n(Pr) (2.9) 

Some researchers have proposed curve fits for complete temperature profile 
covering sublayer, overlap layer and outer layer for a range of pressure gradients. 
Recently Cruz and Silva-Freire (2002) have proposed a thermal law of the wall for 
separating and reattaching flows. 

The turbulent Prandtl number is defined as 

Pr,=%^ (2.10) 

where C p denotes the specific heat at constant pressure and k t thermal diffusivity of 
fluid due to turbulence. 

The first question that arises is, "what value of turbulent Prandtl number Pr, 
should be used?". For Pr < 0.7 the value of Pr, decreases from approximately 1.5 
in the viscous sublayer and the adjoining region to approximately 1.0 in the 
logarithmic layer (Blackwell 1973). Therefore a constant value of Pr, ~ 1.0 can 
be assumed in the computations. A large value of Pr, in close vicinity of a solid 
wall is not of much significance because turbulence is anyway negligible in this 
region. For low values of Prandtl number (Pr) the turbulent Prandtl number seems 
to have a higher value (between 2 and 4). For turbulent free-shear flows a constant 
value of Pr, equal to 0.7 may be used everywhere. 



2.7 Task of a Turbulence Model 

Having seen complexities associated with fluid turbulence we may wonder how 
one can model such flows. Fortunately, there are ways to predict such flows using 
different turbulence models. However, no turbulence model seems to be univer- 
sally applicable under a wide variety of applications and therefore it is important to 
choose a suitable turbulence model for a particular situation. In the subsequent 
chapters we will see salient features of important turbulent flows. We will also see 
that one needs to make several assumptions to mathematically model and compute 
complex turbulent flows. Therefore to gain confidence in a particular turbulence 
model, the predictions need to be first validated for a flow configuration by 
comparing the predictions with experimental data or DNS data. Once the model is 
validated it can be applied to a new flow configuration with the hope that it will 
work well in a new flow configuration as well. One must realize that due to 
inherent several complexities in a turbulent flow, it is quite likely that a single 
turbulence model will not be able to handle reasonably well a wide variety of 
turbulent flows. We will study a wide variety of turbulence models and it will not 
be easy to conclude which of the models studied will be suitable for a particular 
flow situation. 
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2.8 Concluding Remarks 

In this chapter we have introduced a reader to turbulence and have seen key 
features of turbulent flows. We have seen how a laminar flow is different from a 
turbulent flow and some factors that lead to further complexity in a turbulent flow. 
Engineers need to understand turbulent flows in order to control them. Therefore 
prediction is an important component of engineering calculations. In the next five 
chapters we will examine different ways that can be adopted to predict/simulate 
turbulent flows. 
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Chapter 3 

Characteristics of Some Important 

Turbulent Flows 



Abstract In this chapter we present characteristics of some important specific 
turbulent flows, which include wall bounded flows, free shear flows, separated 
flows, flows driven by buoyancy, turbulent convective heat transfer past a heated 
flat plate. We introduce the basic concepts and governing equations for studying 
such flows. These flows may be used as a building block for investigating more 
complex flows of engineering interest. 



3.1 Boundary-Layer Flow Past a Flat Plate 

If the velocity profile for a particular flow does not have a point of inflexion, then 
the viscous instability theory predicts that there is a finite region of Reynolds 
number approximately equal to Reg — 1,000 (here <5 denotes the boundary-layer 
thickness) at which the infinitesimal disturbances are amplified. Experiments 
substantiate these theoretical predictions that if the incoming flow is laminar then 
initial linear instability occurs at Re XCI i t approximately equal to 91,000. The 
unstable two-dimensional disturbances are called Tollmien-Schlichting (T-S) 
waves and are amplified in the flow direction. Linear amplification takes place 
over a limited range of Reynolds numbers. If the amplitude is large enough, a 
secondary, non-linear, instability mechanism causes the T-S waves to become 
three-dimensional and eventually evolve into hairpin vortices. Transition of a 
natural flat-plate boundary-layer involves the formation of turbulent spots at active 
sites and the subsequent merging of different turbulent spots convected down- 
stream by the flow. This takes place at Reynolds numbers Re xtI — 10 . 

The turbulent boundary-layer adjacent to a solid surface consists of two regions. 
In such flows the effects of inertia are dominant in a rather large normal region 
away from the wall and the behavior in this region is not affected by the molecular 
viscosity. A thin layer close to the wall also exists where viscous effects are 
important. However, in the outer region only the effects due to turbulence are 
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important. An intermediate region also exists where viscous and turbulent stresses 
are both important, but turbulent stresses are more than viscous stresses. 

At the solid surface the fluid is stationary due to the no-slip condition and 
therefore turbulent fluctuations due to motions of eddies are zero at the wall. In the 
absence of turbulent shear stress effects the fluid closest to the wall is dominated 
by viscous shear only. 

As we have already mentioned, turbulence in the presence of a solid wall 
exhibits several interesting features: (a) Flow is highly anisotropic up to y/8 
approximately equal to 0.8 with root mean square turbulent fluctuations in three 
directions being unequal. The flow becomes isotropic at y/8 > 0.8; (b) Peaks in 
turbulent quantities are observed extremely close to the wall though turbulence is 
zero right at the wall thus causing sharp gradients at the wall; (c) The streamwise 
velocity fluctuations are the largest, approximately equal to 10% of the mean 
velocity. The fluctuations normal to the wall are the smallest of the three and the 
ones in the spanwise direction have the intermediate values; and (d) An outer 
instantaneous super layer separates the inner turbulent region from the outer non- 
turbulent region (Klebanoff 1955). The extent of this super layer varies from 
approximately 0.48 to 1.28 and it propagates approximately at a speed of 0.9 U in 
the stream-wise direction. This super layer causes the flow to be intermittent even 
at the edge of the boundary-layer. 

Now we will briefly consider the concept of thermal boundary layer and con- 
vective heat transfer. Figure 3.1 shows flow of a cold fluid past a heated flat plate. 
As a result both the hydrodynamic and thermal boundary-layers begin to develop 
from the leading edge. The cold fluid flowing over the heated plate gains tem- 
perature by convective heat transfer from the heated plate. Due to the no slip and 
no temperature jump conditions at the wall, the fluid is stationary and the tem- 
perature of the fluid is equal to the local temperature of the plate. 

The boundary-layer thickness 8 is defined as the local distance normal to the 
wall where the local streamwise velocity is 99% of the freestream velocity. The 
other two important thicknesses relevant to the boundary layer are the dis- 
placement thickness (8*) and momentum thickness (0). The former is a mea- 
sure of the mass deficit and the later that of momentum deficit. The two 
thicknesses are given as 



Fig. 3.1 A schematic of a 
thermal boundary layer 
(either the constant wall 
temperature T s or constant 
heat flux condition </ s is used) 
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where t/ (X , denotes the free-stream velocity. The shape factor is defined as H — 8*10. 
A value of H close of one implies a steeper profiles compared to those for higher 
values of H. 

We can perform a simple integral analysis of boundary-layer flow past a flat 
plate for both laminar and turbulent situations. We need to prescribe an appropriate 
velocity profile for the two cases and obtain the variation of the drag coefficient 
(C D ), skin friction coefficient (Cf), boundary-layer thickness (8), displacement 
thickness (8*) and momentum thickness (0) along the flow direction. Here C t - and 
Cd are defined as 

Q = T7§4 and Cd = I7^P (3 - 2) 



Here t w denotes the wall shear stress t - -' " 



, D the total drag force and A 

y=0 



the projected area. 

The use of the parabolic velocity profile for a laminar boundary-layer given by 

results in the following variations of the important properties 

8 5.5 8* 1.83 0.73 , . 

and Q = — r = (3.4) 



x \JRe x x \JRe x \JRe x 

Likewise we can use the following l/7th power law for the turbulent velocity 
profile 



u (y\ I/? 



to obtain the corresponding relations for a turbulent flow 



8 0.16 8 0.027 

- = — T77, 8 =- and Q = — — - (3.6) 

x Re 1 / 1 8 Re 1 / 7 

A comparison of Eqs. 3.4 and 3.6 shows that boundary layer grows rapidly in a 
turbulent flow and skin friction coefficient decays rapidly in a turbulent flow 
compared to that in a laminar flow. 

The governing equations for the two-dimensional, mean, turbulent, boundary- 
layer flow such as the one shown in Fig. 3.1 may be written as 
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where x and q denote the total shear stress and total heat flux, respectively, 


and are 


defined as 




du — 
x = u- — pu'v 

dy 


(3.10) 



q = k~-pc p v>T (3.11) 

where pu'v' denotes Reynolds shear stress and pc p v'T' turbulent heat flux in the 
normal direction. These two terms are an outcome of the time-averaging of 
the governing momentum and energy equations described in detail in 
Sect. 4.2 in Chap. 4. In a laminar flow these two terms are zero. 

Since we do not have an equation for the momentum in the normal direction the 
corresponding velocity component (v) is computed from the continuity equation 
(3.7). The momentum and thermal energy equations (3.8) and (3.9) are parabolic in 
nature and are simpler compared to the Navier-Stokes equations that are elliptic in 
nature. The boundary-layer equations are valid for large values of Reynolds 
number. 

Blasius (1908) showed that for a laminar boundary-layer the velocity profile in 
the non-dimensional form ulU for a hydrodynamic boundary-layer in a zero 
pressure gradient is a function of a single dimensionless variable r\ = y^/TfJxv. As 
a result the governing boundary layer equations reduce to the ordinary differential 
equations (termed as the Blasius equations) which can be solved by performing the 
simple numerical integration. The solution provides the streamwise variations of 
the boundary layer thickness, skin friction coefficient (consequently drag) that are 
found to be in good agreement with the experimental data (Liepmann 1943). 

For a turbulent boundary layer, it can be shown that though there is a small 
pressure variation due to turbulent velocity fluctuations, the overall pressure var- 
iation across the flow may be assumed to be negligible (White 2006). 



3.2 Forced and Free Convections 

Convection denotes energy transfer between a surface and fluid moving over it 
when both are maintained at different temperatures. Energy is transferred by 
molecular diffusion from the wall to the first fluid layer and then it is advected by 
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the bulk motion of fluid (Incropera and DeWitt 2005). The development of thermal 
boundary-layer is similar to that of hydrodynamic boundary-layer. The ratio of 
hydrodynamic and thermal boundary layer thicknesses depends on the value of 
Prandtl number in laminar flow and turbulent Prandtl number for a turbulent flow. 

The flow is caused by an external means in a forced convection, whereas it is 
due to buoyancy (body) forces in a free (or natural) convection. The rate of heat 
transfer is quite large in forced convection, but this is at the cost of energy 
consumption to drive the external device. There can be situations in which the only 
possible way to transfer heat may be free convection only and therefore this mode 
though involving small rate of heat transfer may be important. 

Complexity involved in the computation of turbulent forced convection is 
slightly more than that for turbulent hydrodynamic boundary-layer. We can first 
compute the mean flow field using a suitable turbulence model and then temper- 
ature field may be obtained as a passive scalar. The turbulent heat fluxes may be 
modeled by using the concept of eddy viscosity and by using a constant value of 
turbulent Prandtl number (explained in Sect. 2.6 in Chap. 2). However, the situa- 
tion is far more complex in a turbulent free-convection with the appearance of 
buoyancy term in the momentum equation (Fig. 3.2). The buoyancy term in turn 
may depend on either temperature field or concentration field and therefore 
momentum equations and thermal energy equation get coupled or in other words 
flow field cannot be obtained independent of the temperature field. The complexity 
is compounded due to the production of turbulence due to buoyancy in addition to 
the production due to shear. We will see these details when we deal with modeling 
of turbulent round plume in Sect. 9.4 in Chap. 9. 



3.3 Simple Free Shear Flows 

These flows are not affected by the presence of walls and therefore are less 
complex compared to wall bounded flows. We will briefly consider four types of 
free shear flows, namely, jet, wake, mixing layer and plume (Fig. 3.3). Far 



Fig. 3.2 An example of free 
convection due to a heated 
vertical plate 
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Fig. 3.3 A schematic 
of different types of free 
shear flows, a Jets, b mixing 
layer, c wake and d plume 
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(c) Wake 




(d) Plume 



downstream these flows become self similar which means the flow profiles have 
the same form if these are non-dimensionalized by using suitable variables, i.e., far 
downstream their behaviour depends on local flow properties and not on flow 
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history. These flows grow in lateral extent due to the entrainment of the sur- 
rounding fluid. Under normal conditions and for high values of Reynolds number, 
the boundary-layer equations can be applied to such flows thus simplifying the 
analysis. It may be noted that profiles presented in Fig. 3.3 correspond to the time- 
averaged flow. The instantaneous profiles of these flows will have no resemblance 
to the time averaged flow. 

A jet is formed when fluid issues out of an opening (Fig. 3.3a). Depending 
on type of opening the jet may have different cross sections, circular, plane, 
or rectangular, etc. Jets are encountered in many practical applications. 
Pressure remains constant in a jet and as a result the momentum of a jet 
remains constant and equal to the discharge momentum. The mass flow rate 
increases downstream due to the flow entrainment. Because of turbulent 
eddies, entrainment is high in a turbulent jet compared to that in a laminar 
jet. The local half width of a jet is defined as the distance from the axis or 
plane of symmetry to the normal or radial location where the local velocity is 
half of the local centerline velocity. 

A mixing layer is formed at the interface of two streams moving at dif- 
ferent velocities (Fig. 3.3b). At the first meeting point between the two 
streams there is a discontinuity in the velocity and further downstream the 
discontinuity vanishes due to the turbulent diffusion resulting in a smooth 
velocity distribution. A characteristic width of a mixing layer is defined as the 
difference between the values of ylx where (U — Uj) l{U\ — Uq) is between 
9/10 and 1/10. Here U\ and U2 denote the velocities of two layers. Velocity 
changes across an initially thin layer are important. Transition to turbulence 
occurs after a very short distance in the flow direction from the point where 
the different streams initially meet, the turbulence causes good mixing of 
adjacent fluid layers and quick widening of the region across which the 
velocity changes take place. Initially fast moving jet fluid will lose momen- 
tum to speed up the stationary (or slowly moving) surrounding fluid. Due to 
the entrainment of the surrounding fluid the velocity gradient decreases in 
magnitude in the flow direction. These gradients disappear completely at 
infinity in the flow direction. 

A wake is formed behind an object when it comes in the path of fluid stream. 
It is basically a defect in the velocity (Fig. 3.3c). A characteristic width of a 
wake is defined as the radial location from the centreline where the velocity 
defect is half of the maximum velocity defect, which typically occurs at the 
centreline. 

A plume is a kind of jet flow that is driven by buoyancy only (Fig. 3.3d). 
Turbulent plumes are quite complex compared to turbulent jets because in the 
former the buoyancy affects both mean and turbulent quantities. Due to the 
additional production of turbulence due to buoyancy in a plume the growth rate 
(and the rate of entrainment of the surrounding fluid) is larger than that in a jet. 
The half width of a plume is defined in the same way as for the round jet. 
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3.4 Circular Pipe and Parallel Plates 

A fully developed flow through a circular pipe occurs when the lateral dimensions 
of the viscous regions formed due to the no slip condition at the periphery of pipe 
all around the axis increase along the streamwise direction and eventually these 
merge at the axis from all sides. No variation in the flow properties along the 
streamwise direction takes place further downstream (Fig. 3.4). 

In practice, transition to turbulence takes place in a circular pipe between Re 
(=C/ av D/v) 2,000 and 10 depending on the inflow conditions. As in flat plate 
boundary layer, turbulent spots appear in the near wall region of a pipe flow. These 
grow, merge and finally fill the pipe cross-section to form turbulent spot. The 
transition to turbulence in a circular pipe is strongly affected by factors such as 
pressure gradient, disturbance levels, wall roughness and heat transfer. 

Figure 3.5 shows a comparison of the velocity profiles for the same mass 
flow rates (and consequently for the same volume flow rate in an incom- 
pressible flow) for the fully developed laminar and time-averaged fully 
developed turbulent flow through a circular pipe. Laminar velocity profile is 
parabolic and can be derived from the governing momentum equation using the 
condition of flow symmetry as 



,{l-r 2 /R 2 



(3.12) 



where R denotes the pipe radius and r the radial distance from the axis. u n 
denotes the maximum velocity at the centerline and is given as 



"max = (~dp/dx)(R 2 /4p) 



(3.13) 



Flow in a circular pipe is driven by the favourable pressure gradient dpldx < 
and hence the negative sign in Eq. 3.13. The average velocity for a laminar flow 
through a circular pipe is one half of the maximum (centerline) velocity. The wall 
shear stress is equal to (R/2)(Ap/L) where Ap denotes the pressure drop over length 
L of the pipe. An exact relation between the friction factor (and consequently 
pumping power) and Reynolds number for the fully developed laminar flow 
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Fig. 3.4 Flow development in a circular pipe 



3.4 Circular Pipe and Parallel Plates 
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through the circular pipe can be derived from the momentum equation and is given 

as 

/ = 64/Re d (3.14) 



where / denotes the Darcy friction factor given as 

/ = 8T w /pt/ a 2 



J 2 

avg 



(3.15) 



Here <7 avg denotes the average velocity. 



A closed form of the turbulent time-averaged velocity profile cannot be derived 
for flow through a circular pipe. The measured turbulent profile shown in Fig. 3.5 
has sharp gradients at the wall compared to that for a laminar flow. It is almost like 
a 'top hat' profile and it gives the impression that there is a slip at the wall. We 
may make the following assumptions for turbulent flow through the pipe: (a) 
Steady in time mean and axisymmetric and (b) fully developed. If we further 
assume that the law of the wall for a turbulent flow (Eq. 2.5) is valid all the way 
from the wall to the axis, we can directly deduce a relation between the friction 
factor and Reynolds number. 

' = 1.99 log 10 ^e D / 1/2 - 1.02 (3.16) 



/ 



1/2 



Surprisingly, in spite of major simplifications this relation provides a fairly 
good agreement with the experimental data. The constants (1.99 and 1.02) in 
Eq. 3.16 can be adjusted to provide a better agreement with the experimental data. 

In the same way parabolic velocity profile for the fully developed laminar flow 
between parallel plates can be obtained from the governing equations 



<(i-y 2 A 2 ) 



(3.17) 



where h denotes half of the separation between parallel plates, u max the centerline 
velocity, y the normal distance from the symmetry plane located at the middle of 
two plates. The difference between laminar and turbulent velocity profiles in this 
case is similar to that for circular pipe. For a turbulent flow between parallel plates, 
we can use the same assumptions as that for flow through a circular pipe and arrive 
at a relation between the friction factor and Reynolds number. 
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Fig. 3.5 A comparison of laminar and time-averaged turbulent fully developed velocity profiles 
through a circular pipe 
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3 Characteristics of Some Important Turbulent Flows 



Moody's diagram (Moody 1944) (Fig. 3.6) provides a composite plot of friction 
factor for a wide range of Reynolds number and non-dimensional wall roughness 
and covers both laminar and turbulent flow regimes. Darcy friction factor /is a 
strong function of the surface roughness in the turbulent flow regime. This is 
because even a small amount of roughness can disturb extremely thin wall layers. 
For a turbulent flow through a smooth pipe the friction factor decreases with an 
increase in Reynolds number. However for a rough pipe at a particular Reynolds 
number the value of / is higher than that for a smooth pipe. Further beyond a 
particular non-dimensional value of the wall roughness the friction factor in a 
turbulent flow depends only on the value of wall roughness and not on the value of 
Reynolds number, unlike that for a smooth pipe. A better non-dimensional way to 
represent the effect of roughness is by checking the value of the non-dimensional 
parameter k/D Re D , where k denotes the roughness height. If k/D Re D < 10 the 
effect of the roughness can be negligible and for k/D Re D > 1,000 the flow can be 
assumed to be fully rough and therefore entirely independent of the value of 
Reynolds number (Fig. 3.6). 



3.5 Separated Flows 

Separated flows are widely encountered in engineering applications. A pressure 
gradient has a strong effect on the flow behavior within a boundary-layer. It can be 
shown that negative pressure gradient (dpldx < 0) in the flow direction in a 
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Fig. 3.6 Moody's diagram to calculate friction factor at different values of Reynolds number 
and wall roughness 
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boundary-layer, termed as the favourable pressure gradient, cannot lead to 
flow separation as it adds the flow or in other words competes with the 
retarding effects of the viscosity. In the same way, an increasing pressure in 
the flow direction (dpldx > 0), termed as the adverse pressure gradient, resists 
the flow. This is because a moderate value of the adverse pressure gradient 
results in a point of inflection occurring in the velocity profile. A profile with 
a favourable pressure gradient has no point of inflection. The flow over the 
curved surface experiences favourable pressure gradient up to point B 
(Fig. 3.7). Further downstream the flow encounters adverse pressure gradient 
which adds to the retarding effect of the viscosity resulting in the thickening 
of the boundary layer. A continuous retardation of the flow results in a zero 
shear stress at the wall. A further adverse pressure gradient causes the flow to 
separate or in other words the flow does not follow the body contour. This is 
the reason that a diffuser with a large angle may lead to flow separation and 
thus poor performance. The location where the shear stress is zero is termed 
as the point of separation. In certain situations the separating flow may 
reattach to the body. The modeling of separated flows is a challenging test 
case for turbulence modelers. The simplified boundary-layer equations are not 
valid in the separated region that involves back flow and a strong interaction 
between the inner viscous region and the outer inviscid region. Therefore the 
Navier-Stokes equations need to be used to obtain the flow field. Compared 
to turbulent boundary layer, laminar boundary layers cannot resist adverse 
pressure gradient and therefore separates easily. However, turbulent boundary- 
layers involve good mixing but at the cost of large wall friction. Figure 3.8 
shows two examples of configurations that cause two-dimensional flow sep- 
aration and reattachment. 

A classic example of separated flow is the one past a circular cylinder. This is 
perhaps one of the most widely investigated flow configuration. The flow 
approaching the cylinder is steady. However, the flow downstream may be highly 
unsteady and this behaviour downstream depends strongly on the Reynolds 
number of the approaching flow. The location of the point of separation of the flow 
from the cylinder is not fixed and it also depends on the Reynolds number of the 
approaching flow. We will see that a fairly accurate investigation of such flows can 
be obtained by using either LES or DNS (these methods of studying turbulence are 
discussed in Chap. 8). However, a treatment based on Reynolds-averaged Navier- 
Stokes equations (discussed in Chap. 4) may not show accurate results. Flows over 



Fig. 3.7 Flow separation 
over a curved surface 
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Fig. 3.8 Two common flow 
geometries causing flow 
separation 



3 Characteristics of Some Important Turbulent Flows 
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(b) Forebody /splitter plate 

bodies with sharp corners can also cause separation such as the flow past a prism 
mounted on a flat plate. 



3.6 Concluding Remarks 

A presentation of detailed physics of important turbulent free-shear and wall- 
bounded flows in this chapter will enable a reader to appreciate the need for 
tackling turbulent flows in engineering. In the subsequent chapters we will present 
ways that can be used to model or simulate turbulent flows. These can be broadly 
divided in two categories: (a) ones employing time-averaged governing equations 
and (b) ones treating the instantaneous, three-dimensional turbulent flows. We will 
see that both approaches have inherent limitations: (a) first one has the closure 
problem associated with it, which requires a decision on choosing an appropriate 
turbulence model and (b) the second one has the limitation of either choosing a 
suitable subgrid model (in LES) or dealing with limited computer resources. We 
will deal with both broad approaches in detail in the subsequent chapters. 
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Chapter 4 

Reynolds-Averaged Governing Equations 

and Closure Problem 



Abstract This chapter presents a widely used approach to model turbulent flows, 
i.e., to consider the time-averaged governing equations. It is shown that though this 
approach leads to a considerable simplification, an undesirable outcome is the 
closure problem, i.e., the number of unknowns exceeding the number of equations 
available. The closure problem sets the ground for a wide range and variety of 
RANS equations based turbulence models available in the literature. 



4.1 Types of Reynolds-Averaging 

All flow variables fluctuate in a turbulent flow so that they are always functions of 
spatial coordinates (x, y, z) and time (?) as 

u = u(x,y,z,t) 

v = v(x,y,z,t) (4i) 

w = w(x,y,z,t) 

p=p(x,y,z,t) 

Here u, v and w denote the velocity components in three co-ordinate directions, 
respectively and p the pressure. 

Using Reynolds (1895) decomposition one can express each turbulent flow 
variable as a sum of its mean and fluctuating components. This assumption means 
that for a general three-dimensional flow 

u(x,y,z,t) = u(x,y,z) + u'(x,y,z,t) 
v(x,y,z,t) = v(x,y,z) + v'(x,y,z,t) 
w(x,y,z,t) =w(x,y,z) + w'(x,y,z,t) 
p(x,y,z,t) =p(x,y,z)+p'(x,y,z,t) 
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Here bar (-) over a flow variable denotes its time-averaged component and symbol 
(') its fluctuating component. In the subsequent sections we present three types of 
Reynolds-averaging that can be considered depending on a particular situation. 



4.1.1 Time- Average 

Engineers are primarily interested in time-averaged flow properties. The time 
average (or a mean) of a variable can be defined as a long time average. 

to+T 



u(x,y,z) = Jim - / u(x,y,z,t)6t (4.3) 



The averaging time T should be a sufficiently long compared to the typical 
oscillations of the concerned flow property. This type of averaging is appropriate 
for stationary turbulence which is the one whose time average does not vary with 
time. 

It is important to note that the fluctuating components are usually three- 
dimensional in a two-dimensional time-averaged flow. For example, time-aver- 
aged boundary layer flow past a flat plate may be steady and two-dimensional, but 
an instantaneous flow (i.e., without any averaging) may be highly three-dimen- 
sional and unsteady. 

4.1.2 Spatial- Average 

In the spatial average the flow properties are averaged over the space and therefore 
the averaged quantity remains unsteady. 

S(f)=Hm- u(x,y,z,t)dV (4.4) 

Here V denotes the averaging volume. This type of averaging is appropriate for 
homogeneous turbulence, i.e., the one whose space average is uniform in all flow 
directions. 



4.1.3 Ensemble-Average 

Ensemble average is the most general average and is also valid for time dependent 
mean flows. Here neither spatial nor temporal variation is removed from the 
averaged quantity. This essentially means that results (i.e., flow properties) from a 
large number of identical experiments are averaged by using the following 
expression 
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1 - 
u(x,y,z,t) = Jim - S_\u{x,y,z,t) 

i=\ 



(4.5) 



where N denotes large number of identical experiments. 

For a turbulent flow that is both stationary and homogeneous, the three averages 
are equal. Sometimes a turbulent flow may involve a slow time variation of the 
mean flow compared to quick transients inherent in all turbulent flows, for 
example, oscillating flow through a pipe. We may need to time-average such flow. 
In such cases, a time-averaged flow property can have small temporal variation 
provided inherent transients are very large (Fig. 4.1). 

(f>(x,y,z,t) = 4>(x,y,z,t) + 4>'(x,y,z,t) 

l+T 2 

1 f (4.6) 

(/>(x,y,z,t)=- / (j){x,y,z,t)dt T 2 <T<T 1 

t+T, 



Equation 4.6 is valid for unsteady mean turbulent flow if T\ and T 2 are sig- 
nificantly different. If T\ and T 2 are of the same magnitudes then Eq. 4.6 cannot be 
used. In such a situation treatment of instantaneous flow using either direct 
numerical simulation or large eddy simulation (described in Chap. 8) may be 
appropriate. 

Some common characteristics of time-average of two flow properties g and h 
are 



g> = 0, gh = gh, g = g 
h =g + h, gh = gh + g'h', g'h — 



(4.7) 



Fig. 4.1 Steady and 
unsteady mean turbulent 
flows 
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Time average commutes with the spatial differentiation and integration 



**=/**. i=f k ^ 



Further time averaging is a linear operation 



a\g + b\h = aig + bih (4.9) 

Here cii and b 1 denote two constants. 

4.2 RANS and Scalar Equations 

The Reynolds-averaged Navier-Stokes (RANS) equations are obtained by 
substituting each variable as a sum of the mean and time-averaged component as 
in Eq. 4.2 into the instantaneous Navier-Stokes equations and by time averaging 
the resulting equations. New terms result in the RANS equations from the non- 
linear transport terms in the momentum equations. 

Consider the instantaneous continuity and Navier-Stokes equations for an 
incompressible flow with a constant viscosity: 

divu = (4.10) 

du 1 dp 1 

— + div(wu) = — - — I — div(u grad u) (4.11) 

at p ox p 

-^ + div(vu) = — -^ + -div(/igrad v) (4.12) 

or p oy p 

3w 1 dp 1 . 

-— + div(wu) = — — + — div(u grad w) (4.13) 

or p az p 

The transport equation for a scalar variable ((/)) may be written as 

^ + div(</m) = div(r>grad <j>) + ^ (4. 14) 

Here u denotes the velocity vector and u, v and w its components in three coor- 
dinate directions, respectively. 

Replace each flow property by a sum of its mean and fluctuating component, 
and time average the resulting Eqs. 4.10-4.14 to obtain 



divu = divu = (4.15) 

9m . , . , 1 dP 1 . . 

— + div(Mu) + div(w'u') = — ~ + - div(u grad u) (4.16) 
or p ox p 
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The process of performing time average introduces one new term on the LHS of 
the resulting time-averaged momentum equation (4.16). The additional vector term 
(m'u') has three components in three co-ordinate directions. Equation 4.16 is 
termed as the Reynolds-averaged Navier-Stokes equations and may be written for 
each co-ordinate direction as 



8m , 

— + div(Mu) 
dt 



8v 



dt 

dw 



div(vu) 
+ div(vvu) = 



1 dP 

p dx 

1 dP 

P 9v 

1 dP 

p dz 



— divtp. grad u) + 
P 


du'u' 
dx 


8m' v' 

8y 


du'w'~ 


(4.17) 


— div(/.( grad v) + 
P 


dVu 1 
dx 


8vV 
dy 


dv'w' 
dz _ 


(4.18) 


-div(/,( grad w) + 


dw'u' 
dx 


dw'v' 

dy 


dw'w 
dz 


- (4-19) 



The corresponding time-averaged transport equation for a scalar flow property 
is given as 



84> 

"87 



div($M) = div(r grad O) + 5<j> ■ 



du'cp' dv'cp' dw'q>' 
dx dy dz 



(4.20) 



Here r,i, denotes molecular diffusion of scalar flow variable and S,k the source term 



</- 



*' 



in the scalar transport equation. The additional turbulent transport terms also arise 
in the time-averaged transport equation (4.20) for the scalar variable (/> and rep- 
resent transport of <f> in x-, y- and z-directions, respectively, due to turbulent eddies. 



4.3 Closure Problem 



The instantaneous continuity and three Navier-Stokes equations form a closed set 
of four equations with four unknowns, namely, u, v, w and p. However, the 
Reynolds-averaged Navier-Stokes equations contain six additional terms denoted 
as the Reynolds stresses (actually nine Reynolds stress components reduce to six 
components due to the symmetry of this tensor Ty). In addition turbulent transport 
terms appear in the transport equations for scalar quantities. The additional terms 
are 

Three turbulent normal stresses: x xx = —pu' 2 , t vv 
Three turbulent shear stresses: x xy = x yx 

T;y = — PV'W'. 

Three turbulent scalar fluxes: u'q>', v'q>' and w'cp' . 



-pv-, 

-pu'v', t xz 



-pw' L . 

—PU'W', Ty 



Turbulent normal stresses denote the turbulent transport of momentum in the 
respective directions and turbulent shear stresses denote the turbulent transport of 
momentum from one direction to the one in its perpendicular direction, for 
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example, from x-direction to y-direction in t^,. All these terms lead to the transport 
of momentum and scalar quantity and hence lead to better mixing compared to that 
in a laminar flow, where it is due to the molecular effects only. 

It is clear that the number of unknowns is more than the number of equations 
available. However, in a laminar flow the number of unknowns are four (m, v, w 
and p) and the number of equations available are four (three momentum equations 
and one continuity equation). Thus we see that the system of governing equations 
in a laminar flow is closed, while in a turbulent flow it is not closed. It is the main 
task of turbulence modelling to develop mathematical models of sufficient accu- 
racy and generality for engineers to predict the Reynolds stresses and the scalar 
transport terms and consequently mean flow and scalar fields. 

Several types of turbulence models can be used to close the RANS equations, 
which include the simplest zero-equation model to the most complex Reynolds- 
stress transport models. Of these, the two equation models of turbulence have been 
widely applied to study engineering flows. We will see details of these models in 
Chaps. 5 and 6. 



4.4 Concluding Remarks 

In this chapter, we have considered different types of averaging of flow properties 
that can be used to simplify the treatment of turbulent flows. We have seen that a 
major simplicity results by using the Reynolds-averaging, i.e., the dependence of 
flow properties on spatial and temporal co-ordinates is reduced. However, it also 
leads to additional complexity, i.e., closure problem. In the next chapter we will 
look into some of the ways that can be adopted to address the closure problem. See 
Hanjalic (2005) for a discussion on the advantages and disadvantages of RANS 
approach vis-a-vis LES. 
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Chapter 5 

Models Based on Boussinesq 

Approximation 



Abstract This chapter presents the simplest way to handle the Reynolds- 
averaged Navier-Stokes (RANS) equations by using the Boussinesq approxi- 
mation to close the system of equations. We also present a wide variety of 
turbulence models that can be employed using the Boussinesq approximation. It 
is shown that though this assumption involves major simplification, it leads to 
fairly accurate predictions in many simple situations. Some such situations are 
illustrated in this chapter. 



5.1 Boussinesq Approximation 

According to the Boussinesq approximation, the Reynolds stresses (t,-,) can be 
expressed in terms of the mean strain rate (or turbulent momentum transport is 
assumed proportional to the mean strain rate). 

/9S,- du<\ ._ . 

^ = ^ + ^) (5 - 1} 

Here fi t is the constant of proportionality and denotes the turbulent or eddy 
viscosity. Since, we are primarily interested in the mean flow field, which in turn 
depends on Reynolds stresses, the key issue here is the computation of the eddy 
viscosity fi t by using a suitable prescription. The eddy viscosity is a flow property 
and not a fluid property (unlike molecular viscosity) and therefore depends on flow 
characteristics. For example, consider two flow situations with air as the working 
fluid: (a) incompressible steady flow through a circular duct and (b) incompress- 
ible unsteady flow through a piston-cylinder arrangement. In both flow configu- 
rations, characteristics of flow and therefore the eddy viscosities may be different 
though it is the same working fluid (air) with the same value of the molecular 
viscosity. 
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The turbulent transport of heat, mass or other scalar quantities («;<?>') lS modeled 
similar to that for momentum (taken to be proportional to the gradient of mean 
value of the transported quantity), i.e. 

-^ r <(!) <"> 

where T t the constant of proportionality denotes the turbulent diffusivity of a 
scalar variable. Turbulent transport of momentum or mass or heat occurs due to the 
movement of eddies. Eddies physically move a particular flow property from one 
location to other and also disperse (diffuse) the property while moving it from one 
location to another. Both these processes result in mixing of a particular flow 
property. 

Since turbulent transport of momentum or heat or mass is due to the same 
mechanism, i.e. due to eddy mixing, we define a turbulent Prandtl number (Pr t ) for 
heat transfer and turbulent Schmidt number (Sc t ) for mass transfer as 

Pr t = ^<mdSc t = ^. (5.3) 

It m t 

Here m l denotes the turbulent diffusivity of mass. A typical value of turbulent 
Prandtl number or turbulent Schmidt number used in engineering computations 
used is approximately 1.0. 



5.2 Models Based on Boussinesq Approximation 

Treatment of turbulence gets considerably simplified by the Boussinesq approxi- 
mation because Reynolds stresses (ty) and turbulent transport quantities («;<?') are 
related to the mean flow (u, v and w) and scalar (<fi) fields, respectively. Models 
based on the Boussinesq approximation can be characterized based on the number 
of transport equations used in addition to the momentum equations to compute the 
eddy viscosity. These models are basically of three types: (a) zero equation (or 
mixing length) models; (b) one equation models; and (c) two equation models. We 
will see that of these, the first two require the specification of at least one flow 
variable for a particular flow configuration and therefore are incomplete models. 
Two equation models are the simplest complete models and therefore are widely 
used. In the subsequent sections, we will consider these models in detail. 



5.2.1 Mixing Length Models 

In mixing length models, we assume that the eddy viscosity can be expressed as a 
product of a turbulent velocity scale and a length scale. The velocity scale is 
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assumed to be related to the mean flow properties and length scale is assumed to be 
related to some typical width of the flow. 

The Prandtl's (1925) mixing length model is one such model and is given for a 
thin-shear layer (such as, boundary-layer, jet and plume) as 



v t = Z 



mix 



8v 



(5.4) 



where l mix denotes the mixing length. The basic idea behind the mixing length 
hypothesis is that turbulent eddies (defined as the bunch of fluid particles with 
similar flow characteristics) while moving around in the fluid typically retain their 
momentum in x-direction over a distance in the y-direction equal to the mixing 
length (Z m i X ). Like molecular viscosity, eddy viscosity (/ij can also be related to 
the corresponding kinematic eddy viscosity (v t ) by a factor of density (p). 

v t = ^. (5.5) 

Mixing length models need modifications to damp the eddy viscosity to zero as 
flow approaches a solid wall and also to account for the outer intermittent region. 
Because of their simplicity these were the earliest models used for the computation 
of turbulent flows. The mixing length model can also be used to predict turbulent 
diffusivity for the transport of a scalar variable by using the value of turbulent 
Prandtl number or turbulent Schmidt number approximately equal to one. 

The first question that arises is, what is the value of the mixing length? 
Unfortunately, no universal prescription can be provided for different flow con- 
figurations. For free shear flows the mixing length is taken to be proportional to the 
width of the flow (Z mix = cl, where c denotes the coefficient of proportionality and 
/ the width of the flow). Table 5.1 provides some typical constant of proportion- 
ality that are used for free-shear flows. It is clear that as a free shear flow expands 
in the streamwise direction, its mixing length also grows in proportion to its width 
in a free shear flow. Note that the constant of proportionality (c) is different in four 
cases. 

For the wall bounded flows in the inner region, the mixing length is computed 
as / mix = ky, where k denotes the von Karman constant and y the distance from the 
wall. A damping function is included to damp the eddy viscosity as the flow 
approaches a wall and reduce it to zero at the wall. Since no additional transport 
equation is used, such models are called the zero equation or algebraic model. 



Table 5.1 Constant of 
proportionality for different 



Flow Constant of proportionality 



turbulent free-shear flows Plane jet 0.09 

Round jet 0.075 

Far wake 0.16 

Mixing layer 0.07 
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Mixing length models developed by Baldwin and Lomax (1978) and Cebeci 
and Smith (1974) are the most widely used turbulent models for the aerodynamics 
calculations. We present in some details the model of Cebeci and Smith (1974). It 
is two-layer model and the eddy viscosity is given as 



f.i ti fory <y n 

/"to for y > yn 



(5.6) 



The eddy viscosities are computed simultaneously by the two expressions given 
in Eq. 5.6 and at a particular location y m where the outer eddy viscosity fi to is more 
than the inner viscosity fi ti , a switch over to the outer eddy viscosity takes place. 
The eddy viscosity in the inner layer is computed as 

1/2 

(5.7) 



Mt; = pK 



mix 



Equation 5.7 is a modified general form of Eq. 5.4 which was originally pro- 
posed for thin shear layers such as jet or boundary-layer. The mixing length in 
Eq. 5.7 is given as 



'mix — Ky 



1 



*-y + IK 



The eddy viscosity in the outer layer is computed as 



(5.8) 



(5.9) 



U e denotes the free stream velocity, Fjcieb is a curve fit by Klebanoff (1955) to 
the outer intermittency of turbulent flows. S v * denotes the velocity thickness and 
for incompressible turbulent flows it reduces to the displacement thickness 
(Eq. 3.1). The model constants are k = 0.41, a = 0.0168 and the variable Aq is 



given as 



26 



1+y 



dP/dx 



n-i/2 



PK 



(5.10) 



Aq takes care of the dependence of the mixing length on the pressure gradient. 
The zero equations models have several deficiencies, which include 

These do not directly account for the flow history effects, as the eddy viscosity 

is related to local mean flow properties. 

Eddy viscosity reduces to zero when the mean strain rate equals zero, but this 

condition may not be valid in all cases. 

These models cannot be directly applied to three-dimensional flows without any 

modification. 

These are incomplete models because the mixing length needs to be specified. 

In addition, a prescription of the mixing length is not unique and depends on a 

particular flow configuration being studied. 
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The formulation of the model becomes difficult if there is a sudden change in 
the flow conditions. For example, the above mentioned prescription of the eddy 
viscosity for wall bounded flows can be used up to the trailing edge of aerofoil 
and subsequently the flow has the characteristics of separated flow and it is 
difficult to prescribe the mixing length for the separated region. 



5.2.2 One Equation Model 

In a one equation model, one transport equation in addition to the continuity and 
momentum equations is solved. The extra transport equation used can be for any 
turbulence variable. Use of an additional transport equation (with convection, 
diffusion and source terms) brings a turbulence model closer to reality. The most 
widely used one equation models are based on the transport equation for turbu- 
lence kinetic energy. In the subsequent sections, we will present some important 
one equation models. 

Based on Equation for Turbulence Kinetic Energy 

The instantaneous kinetic energy of a turbulent flow is the sum of the mean kinetic 
energy K and the turbulence kinetic energy A:: 



K + k = 



(m 2 + v 2 + w 2 ) 



(5.11) 



The exact transport equation for turbulence kinetic energy (k) may be obtained 
from the trace of transport equation for the Reynolds stress tensor Ty. The steps for 
the derivation of the exact transport equation for ty are presented in Chap. 7. The 
equation is reproduced here: 
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(5.12) 



: Pressure Strain >-ij = Dissipation 



Equation 5.12 is symmetric in tensor i andj. The exact transport equation for 
turbulence kinetic energy by substituting i — j in Eq. 5.12 can be written as 
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Note that the pressure strain term (/>,-, in Eq. 5.12 reduces to zero by substituting 
i = j in an incompressible flow. 

Different terms in Eq. 5.13 from left to right can be interpreted as: (a) time rate 
of change of turbulence kinetic energy; (b) convection of turbulence kinetic energy 
by the mean flow; (c) molecular diffusion of turbulence kinetic energy; (d) dis- 
sipation of turbulence kinetic energy which denotes its conversion to thermal 
energy due to viscous effects; (e) production of turbulence kinetic energy by 
Reynolds stress acting on mean velocity gradient; and (f) transport of turbulence 
kinetic energy by fluctuating velocity and by pressure- velocity correlation. 
Equation 5.13 shows that there is a balance between all the terms. Of these, the 
second and last terms on the RHS of Eq. 5.13 require modeling. The remaining 
terms are exact and do not require any modeling. 

To compute the Reynolds stress term using a one equation model, an extended 
Boussinesq relationship is used according to which the Reynolds stress tensor is 
modeled as 

—j-, fdui 9w7\ 2 

The second term on RHS which involves by, the Kronecker delta (Sy = 1 if 
i = j and dy = if i # j) is added to make the expression applicable in the 
situation when i — j. This results in the expression for the Reynolds normal stress 
in an incompressible flow in a particular direction depending on the co-ordinate 
system used. For i — j 

- pu y. = -p^ + Vl+Wl) = ^(2^-~pk (5.15) 

The first term on the RHS is zero due to continuity equation for an incom- 
pressible flow and therefore Eq. 5.15 is satisfied. The rate of dissipation of tur- 
bulence kinetic energy in Eq. 5.13 is modeled as 

a = C D k 3/2 /l (5.16) 

where C D is a model constant and / a turbulent length scale that needs to be 
specified. Equation 5.16 is based on the dimensional arguments and with the 
assumption that the dissipation is a function of flow properties and independent of 
fluid properties. 

The sum of the turbulent transport and pressure fluctuation term is modeled 
based on the gradient diffusion hypothesis as 
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Here c k denotes the turbulent Prandtl number for turbulence kinetic energy. <r k 
is also a flow property and not a fluid property. The diffusions of momentum and 
turbulence kinetic energy are both due to turbulent fluctuations and therefore their 
ratio is found to be approximately equal to one. 

Thus, the final modeled transport equation for turbulence kinetic energy is 
given as 
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(5.18) 



It may be noted that theoretically the dissipation causes loss of turbulence 
kinetic energy at the smallest scales due to viscous effects. However, the dissi- 
pation modelled using Eq. 5.16 may not correctly represent this behavior because 
in this equation we have no variable dealing with small scales of turbulence. The 
eddy viscosity is modeled as 



lU, = pk l/2 l 



(5.19) 



A major disadvantage of this model is that it is an incomplete model, since we 
need to specify the length scale /. Further no unique prescription of the length scale 
can be specified. 



Based on Equation for Eddy Viscosity 



The Spalart and Allmaras model (1992) is a simple one equation model. It 
directly solves a modeled transport equation for the kinematic eddy (turbulent) 
viscosity itself. In this model, a length scale related to the local shear layer 
thickness need not be calculated. The relevant transport equation for Spalart- 
Allmaras variable is 
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(5.20) 



The kinematic turbulent viscosity is given as product of Spalart-Allmaras 
variable and/ vl . Model constants: Cf,\ — 0.1355, c b2 — 0.662, c vl = 7.1, a = 2/3, 
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Qjj denotes the rotation tensor Q,,- = l/2[dui/dxj — duj/dxi) and d the distance 
from the surface. The Spalart and Allmaras model gives good results for boundary 
layers subjected to adverse pressure gradients. This model was designed specifi- 
cally for aerospace applications involving wall-bounded flows. It can also be used 
for turbo-machinery applications. The model of Baldwin and Barth (1990) is 
another one equation based on the transport equation for the eddy viscosity. 



5.2.3 Two Equation Models 

At least two variables (for example, velocity and length scales) are needed to 
characterize turbulent flows completely. Therefore, two equation models are the 
simplest complete models because two additional transport equations are 
employed to independently describe two turbulence variables. Several two equa- 
tion models have been proposed in the literature, which include the k-£ model 
(Launder and Spalding 1974) and k-to model (Wilcox 1989). Of these, the standard 
k-£ model is one of the most widely used turbulence models. We will see in details 
some of the widely used two equation models in the next chapter. 



5.3 Limitations of Boussinesq Approximation 

The key assumption that the turbulent stresses are proportional to the mean strain 
rate may not hold true in many situations. Further we assume an isotropic eddy 
viscosity (i.e. which is same in all the directions) and this assumption may also fail in 
some situations. There are many situations where these assumptions are not likely to 
be valid, for example, flows with significant streamline curvature, flows with large 
mean strain rates, and flows in rotating fluids. Wilcox (2006) presents an interesting 
summary of such flows, where the Boussinesq assumption is likely to fail. 



5.4 Examples 

Zero equation models work well in simple flows (which do not separate and where 
thin shear layer assumption is valid) such as jets (Fig. 5.1), mixing layers, wakes, 
boundary layer flow, flow through pipe, flow between parallel plates, etc. 



5.5 Concluding Remarks 

We must remember that we have made a major simplification by using the gov- 
erning equations for the time-averaged flow field rather than for the instantaneous 
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Fig. 5.1 Schematic of 
turbulent round jet 




flow field. Thus, we cannot obtain the characteristics of instantaneous, three- 
dimensional flow field, energy spectrum, etc., from the numerical solution of the 
time-averaged governing equations. In this chapter, we have summarized different 
models that can be used to study turbulent flows based on the Boussinesq 
approximation. The two simplest models, namely, the zero equation and one 
equation models are incomplete models of turbulence because these need speci- 
fication of at least one flow property. The zero equation models, based on the thin 
shear layer assumption, are known to work well in simple flows only. These were 
widely used in the initial stages of turbulence research. One equation models 
though physically more rigorous than the zero equation models have not enjoyed 
much acceptability because these models are almost half as complex as the sim- 
plest complete two equation models, but require specification of the length scale 
and are incomplete models and therefore not convenient to use. In the next chapter, 
we will present in details features of important two equation models. 
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Chapter 6 

k-s and Other Two Equations Models 



Abstract This chapter presents features of the standard k-a model and some other 
two equation models. We first start with the steps for the derivations of the exact 
transport equations for k and a and subsequently proceed to propose the modeled 
forms of these transport equations. We also suggest ways to handle walls and some 
other flow complexities using the k-e model. We close this chapter by presenting 
the major potentials of the two equation models. We also present some examples 
where the k-£ model fails to accurately predict the flow behavior and needs to be 
modified. 



6.1 Introduction 

The two equation models are the simplest complete models of turbulence because 
two different transport equations are employed to characterize two independent 
turbulent flow properties. These models do not need specifications of any flow 
variable and therefore are convenient to use unlike zero- and one-equation models 
of turbulence. 



6.2 Standard k-s Model 

The standard k-a model is widely used in industrial turbulent flow and heat transfer 
computations mainly due to its robustness, computational economy, and reason- 
able accuracy for a wide variety of turbulent flows. It is somewhat a semi- 
empirical model, mainly because the modeled transport equation for dissipation 
used in the model depends on phenomenological considerations and empiricism. It 
is more expensive to implement than mixing length model or one equation model 
due to the use of two extra partial differential equations, as compared to zero- and 
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one-equation transport equation, respectively, employed in the former models. 
This model was originally proposed by Jones and Launder (1972). 



6.3 Exact Transport Equations for k and e 

The steps for the derivation of the exact transport equation for turbulence kinetic 
energy were already presented in Sect. 5.2.2 in Chap. 5. The exact transport 
equation for the rate of dissipation of turbulence kinetic energy (e) can be obtained 
from the following mathematical operation 



2 f4 w "' )1 -° 



where N(u,) denotes the Navier-Stokes operator and is defined as 



N(ut) 
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(6.1) 



(6.2) 



The exact transport equation for the dissipation obtained after much algebra 
may be written as 
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(6.3) 



Equation 6.3 is more complex compared to the exact equation for turbulent 
kinetic energy (5.12). Equation 6.3 has total ten terms. On LHS we have the 
standard unsteady and convection terms. On the RHS, however, we have several 
complex terms. These are denoted as the production of dissipation, dissipation of 
dissipation, turbulent transport and molecular diffusion of dissipation. Of these, the 
unsteady, convection and molecular diffusion terms do not require any modeling 
and the remaining seven terms require modeling. Unfortunately no assistance can 
be obtained from the experimental data to provide any guideline for modeling 
different terms of Eq. 6.3. As we will see in the next section, the modeled form of 
the dissipation equation used in the literature is a major weakness of the k-e model. 



6.4 Modelled Transport Equations for k and e 



We have already obtained the modeled form of the transport equation for turbulent 
kinetic energy in Sect. 5.2.2 in Chap. 5. In a two equation model a transport 
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equation for dissipation of turbulence kinetic energy is solved whereas in a one 
equation model the dissipation is modeled using an algebraic relation (as seen in 
Sect. 5.2.2 in Chap. 5). 

We have earlier presented the modeled transport equation for turbulence kinetic 
energy in the tensor notation (Eq. 5.18). The modeled transport equation for tur- 
bulent kinetic energy (A:) can be written in the component form as 
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The modeled transport equation for the dissipation in the tensor notation can be 
written as 
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The net effect of the seven terms on the RHS of Eq. 6.3 is modelled by three 
terms on the RHS of Eq. 6.5. 

The resulting transport equation for dissipation of turbulence kinetic energy 
(scalar) can be written in the expanded form as 
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where P* denotes the rate of shear production of k and is given in the expanded 
form as 
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(6.7) 



The eddy viscosity (kinematic) is given as v, = C A ,— and the following standard 
values of the model constants are used (Launder and Spalding 1974) C ft = 0.09, 
ff k = 1.00, a, = 1.3, C A = 1.44, C e2 = 1.92. 
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6.5 Features of the k-s Model 

1. It is a high turbulence Reynolds number (Re t — k 2 lEv) model. Therefore it 
cannot be applied without suitable modifications in the regions with low Re t , for 
example, in the vicinity of a solid wall, in laminar to turbulent transition, etc. 

2. In this model the solution of two separate transport equations for k and s allows 
the turbulent velocity and length scales to be independently determined. It is 
one of the simplest complete models of turbulence. 

3. Each term of the modeled transport equation for k almost accurately represents 
the corresponding term in the exact equation. However, the gross effect of 
several terms in the exact dissipation equation is modeled by few terms, or in 
other words, there is no one to one correspondence between different terms in 
the modeled and exact transport equations for dissipation. 



6.6 Boundary Conditions 

We need to apply appropriate conditions at the boundaries for computing the flow 
in a particular computational domain. Here we present some commonly encoun- 
tered boundary conditions using the standard k-s model. 

1. Inlet: Provide distributions of k and e along with flow properties, i.e., velocity 
and temperature, in the corresponding real situation. In some cases, it is difficult 
to obtain values of k and e at the inlet and in such cases these can be obtained 
based on an approximation from the turbulent intensity T t and a characteristic 
length L of the flow configuration: 

3 i 3/4&^ 

fe = 2 (UrefTi) 2 , e = Cj — , 1 = 0.07L (6.8) 



Here / denotes a turbulent length scale. 

2. Outlet: At the outlet usually turbulence (k and s) is taken equal to zero, the 
mean temperature (T m ) equal to the ambient temperature (7^) and pressure (p) 
equal to the atmospheric pressure p x . 

3. Symmetry plane: Gradients of all flow properties normal to the plane or line of 
symmetry are taken equal to zero, i.e., 8m,/9« = 0, df/dn — 0, dk/dn — and 
de/dn = 0, where n denotes normal to the plane or line of symmetry. 

4. The free-streams are usually non turbulent and therefore k — and £ = are 
usually specified. Mean velocity and temperature may be taken equal to their 
atmospheric counterparts. 

5. At the solid wall either the no slip condition using the low-Re version or wall 
function approach can be applied. We will present the features of these two 
approaches in the next section. 
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Turbulence in the presence of wall poses major complexities primarily because 
turbulence is zero at the wall and further turbulent flow field experiences very 
sharp gradients in the vicinity of a solid wall (Sect. 3.1 in Chap. 3). A turbulence 
model should be able to accurately capture these features. Two approaches can be 
adopted for the treatment of wall and we will see details of both these approaches 
in the subsequent sections. 



6.7.1 Wall Functions Approach 

One way to handle the near wall region is to employ the wall functions. The flow 
field near the wall is not solved, but obtained by semi-empirical functions termed 
as the wall functions. The first grid point is not located right at the wall but slightly 
away from the wall and the values of the flow variables at the first grid point 
obtained from the wall functions are used as the boundary conditions. The wall 
functions reduce the computational effort significantly because the region in the 
close proximity to the wall is not resolved. Several types of wall functions have 
been proposed in the literature. We will present details of some such functions. 
Figure 6.1 presents a schematic of these two approaches to treat a solid wall. 



Standard Wall Functions 

The standard wall functions for the mean streamwise velocity and turbulence 
kinetic energy are given as 
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Fig. 6.1 a Wall function approach and b low Reynolds number version approach (dimensions 
not according to scale) 
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" ; T=-W+B (6.9) 

k p = -^,s p = ^- 6.10 

cjr K yp 

where y+ denotes the distance of the first grid point from the wall in the wall 
co-ordinates, k = 0.41 the von Karman constant and B — 5.0 a dimensionless 
constant. The expression for velocity (Eq. 6.9) is based on the logarithmic law-of- 
the-wall which is assumed to be universally applicable in the vicinity of a solid 
wall irrespective of flow geometry and pressure gradient. The expressions for the 
kinetic energy and dissipation in Eq. 6.10 are the exact solution of the k-s model 
equations in the wall region. 

At high Reynolds number, the logarithmic near wall temperature distribution is 
used (Eq. 2.8) 

T + = - (r " - T ») C r pu * = Pr ,/£ \ ny + + A(Pr) (6.11) 

where T v denotes the temperature at the near wall point y p . T w denotes the wall 
temperature, q w the wall heat flux, C p the fluid specific heat at constant pressure, 
Pr t the turbulent Prandtl number and Pr the Prandtl number. 

This approach has its limitations and therefore it is not universal. For example, 
in separating and reattaching flows and flows with strong curvature, the law of the 
wall is invalid and therefore the wall functions do not hold. In addition, the use of 
this approach involves some practical problems. A user needs to ensure that the 
location of the first grid point in the wall coordinates yi" is in the logarithmic 
region. However, this cannot be determined a priori because the value of 
y+ depends on the skin friction coefficient (Cf) whose value is obtained from the 
numerical solution. If y+ is too close to the wall then the first grid point is located 
away from the region where the logarithmic law is valid and if it is farther away 
from the wall then the accuracy is reduced because the distance between the wall 
and first grid point becomes too large. 



Non-Equilibrium Wall Functions 

The non-equilibrium wall functions use the log-law for the mean velocity modified 
to account for the effects of the pressure gradient on the flow behaviour and use a 
two-layer approach to calculate the turbulence kinetic energy in the cells close to 
the wall. This improves its performance in complex flows. The modified loga- 
rithmic law applied is given as 
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here E = 9.793 and y v denotes the viscous sub-layer thickness and is obtained from 
the expression 

■ V " = ,-.1/4,1/2 ( 6 ' 14 ) 

where y* v = 11.225. Here two-layer concept is used to calculate the turbulence 
kinetic energy and dissipation rate at the first grid point. If y<y v the region is 
called the sublayer region and y > y,,the region is called the fully turbulent region. 
Depending on the location of the first grid point with respect to y v values of 
turbulence kinetic energy and dissipation are specified. 



Enhanced Wall Treatments 

Enhanced wall treatments employ two-layer model as in the non-equilibrium 
wall functions and enhanced wall functions with an objective to increase its 
applicability to different meshes. For fine meshes two-layer approach is used. 
The near-wall region is solved up to the viscous sublayer. The two layers are the 
viscosity-affected region where one-equation model of Wolf stein (1969) is used 
and the fully turbulent region where either the k-z or RSM model is applied. The 
two-layer model smoothly merges with high-/?e formulation of turbulent vis- 
cocity used in the turbulence models. For the coarse meshes enhanced wall- 
functions approach is used where a single wall law is applied throughout the 
wall region (i.e., viscous sublayer, buffer region, fully turbulent region) and 
linear (viscous) and logarithmic (turbulent) laws-of-the-wall are merged at the 
intermediate point. 

Both non-equilibrium and enhanced wall functions are widely used in the 
commercial CFD softwares. 



6.7.2 Low Reynolds Number Models 

To accurately resolve the flow physics, the mesh needs to be extremely fine close 
to the wall and in low-/?e models the flow field is solved all the way through the 
overlap layer and viscous sublayer right up to the wall (y — 0) with the use of the 
no slip condition at the wall. Thus this approach requires a very fine mesh. 
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Damping functions and source terms to the transport equations for k and e need to 

be added to account for the low (turbulence) Reynolds number and wall effects. 

Several proposals exist in the literature. See for example, Patel et al. (1985) for an 

excellent review of eight important models up to 1985. New models continue to be 

developed. However, none of these models seem to be universally applicable. A 

comparison of different new low Re versions of the model is also an interesting 

research topic. The low-Re version of Launder and Sharma (1974) was among the 

first such models and we will present here details of their model. 

In general, in a low-Rek-£ model the eddy viscosity is computed by a slightly 

modified expression 

k 2 
Vt = c l f li — (6.15) 

Here/,, denotes a damping function and in different models it is based either on 
the distance from the wall or turbulence Reynolds number. For example, in the 
Launder and Sharma model the damping function is given as 
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(6.16) 



Far away from the wall this function becomes equal to 1.0 and thus the 
expression reduces to the standard expression for the eddy viscosity (v, = C^k 2 le) 
used in the standard k-z model. The following modified forms of the transport 
equations for k and s are used in the Launder and Sharma (1974) model 
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(6.18) 



The modified form of the constant c s2 used by Launder and Sharma (1974) is 
given as 

c, 2 = 1.92[1 - 0.3exp(-/?4)] (6.19) 

Note the additional one term each on the RHS of Eqs. 6.17 and 6.18 compared 
to that for the standard k-z model. These additional terms vanish far away from the 
wall and thus this low-Re version of model reduces to the standard model far away 
from the wall. 

Note that Launder and Sharma (1974) use a modified form of equation for the 
variable e which is similar to dissipation and one needs to specify s « at the wall. 
Dissipation does not vanish at a solid wall (it is in fact, quite large) and this 
behaviour of large dissipation at the wall is accounted by the additional term 

2vv f (|^jj which assumes large values at the solid surface. The dissipation at the 
wall equal to zero can be used in conjunction with Eq. 6.18. 
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Another class of low Reynolds number turbulence model is based on the 
nonlinear (complex) constitutive relation between the Reynolds stress and mean 
flow characteristics. These models also do not use a constant value of c fl as in the 
standard k-e model but involve somewhat complex expression which returns a 
variable (Craft et al. 1996). These models are termed as nonlinear \ow-Re k-e 
model. It is needless to say that these models contain a rather large number of 
constants and do not seem to be popular with industry. 

In separated flows the Launder and Sharma k-e model predicts high levels of 
near wall turbulence and therefore some modellers introduced some source terms 
to the dissipation equation and some modellers introduced another modification to 
the model by removing the dependence on the distance from the wall. 



6.8 Example: Oscillatory Boundary Layers 

A number of applications involve oscillatory boundary layers, for example, 
pulsating flow in arteries, flow past helicopter blades, etc. Turbulence models 
were originally proposed for steady flows and it is interesting to assess their 
behaviour for oscillatory flows. Sana et al. (2007) modified the damping 
functions of two low Reynolds number k-e models originally based on the wall 
variables. The modifications were based on the Kolmogorov's length scale 
based on DNS data for steady boundary layers. The idea is that the wall shear 
stress becomes zero twice in an oscillatory flow and therefore its use to obtain 
the non-dimensional distance from the wall in the oscillatory flows is inap- 
propriate. They modified the damping functions of the two low-Tfe versions of 
Myong and Kasagi (1990) and Nagano and Tagawa (1990). They compared 
their predictions with the DNS data of a wave boundary layer under sinusoidal 
pressure gradient for various wave Reynolds number and showed that the 
modified versions of the model perform better than the original models in 
predicting the near wall velocities and turbulence kinetic energy. They also 
observed that there is a scope for the improvement for the predictions during 
the adverse pressure gradient. They showed that the modified models also 
captured the interesting feature of a sudden increase in the wall shear stress 
during an adverse pressure gradient. 



6.9 Some Modern Variants of k-s Model 

Some variants of the standard k-e model have been proposed in the literature in 
order to enhance the range of applicability of this model. We present some 
important variants here. 
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6.9.1 RNG k-s Model 

RNG k-s model was proposed by Yakhot and Orszag (1986) using a statistical 
technique called the renormalization group theory. It is similar in form to the 
standard k-s model, but includes the following important refinements: (1) It has an 
additional term in its dissipation equation that is supposed to improve the accuracy 
for rapidly strained flows. (2) The effect of swirl on turbulence is included in the 
RNG model, thus enhancing its accuracy for swirling flows. 

The RNG theory provides an analytical formula for turbulent Prandtl numbers, 
while the standard k-s. model uses the constant values. RNG theory also provides 
an analytically-derived differential formula for the effective viscosity that 
accounts for low-Reynolds-number effects. The transport equations for turbulent 
kinetic energy and its dissipation used in the RNG k-s model are 



dt 



(pk) 
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The model constants and the auxiliary relations are C A , = 0.0845, C e \ = 1.42, 
C, :2 = 1.68, ffi = cr, = 0.7178, = 0.012 

C; 2 = C i:2 + C ^ 3 /*~' 7 3 / ' fo) with n =- and , =4.38 (6.22) 

1 + pii s 

The values of the model constants are explicitly obtained in the RNG k-e 
model. 



6.9.2 Realizable k-s Model 

Realizable k-s model was proposed by Shih et al. (1995) and differs from the 
standard k-s model in two important ways: (1) It contains a new formulation for 
the turbulent viscosity and (2) it has a new transport equation for the dissipation 
rate £ which is derived from an exact equation for the transport of the mean-square 
vorticity fluctuation. 

The following general expression for the normal Reynolds stress in an 
incompressible strained mean flow can be obtained by using the Boussinesq 
relationship and the standard expression for the eddy viscosity 



-k-2v t 



du 

dx 



(6.23) 
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Therefore one obtains the result that the normal stress, u' 2 , which by definition 
is a positive quantity, becomes negative, i.e., "non-realizable", when the strain is 
large and therefore the following equation needs to be satisfied 



kdu 1 
zdx 3C U 



3.7 



(6.24) 



to ensure that the normal stress is positive. A possibility to ensure the realizability 
(positivity of normal stresses) is to make C fl variable by sensitizing it to the mean 
flow (mean deformation) and the turbulence (A:, z). 

As already mentioned a weakness of the standard k-z model lies with the 
modeled equation for the dissipation rate (z). The plane jet/round jet anomaly is 
considered to be mainly due to the modeled dissipation equation. The standard k-z 
model correctly predicts the growth rate of the plane jet, but that of round jet is 
over predicted (Table 6.1) and this is termed as the plane jet/round jet anomaly. 

The term "realizable" means that the model satisfies certain mathematical 
constraints on the Reynolds stresses. Both the standard k-z model and the RNG k-e 
model are not realizable. One limitation of the realizable k-z model is that it 
produces non-physical turbulent viscosities in situations when computational 
domain contains both rotating and stationary fluid zones. 



6.9.3 k-a Model 



The k-co model originally given by Wilcox (1988) is based on the modelled 
transport equations for the turbulence kinetic energy (A:) and the specific dissipa- 
tion rate (co), which can also be thought of as the ratio of e to k. The model 
incorporates modifications for low-Reynolds-number effects and is applicable to 
wall-bounded flows without any further modifications and free shear flows. 
Transport equations for this model are given as 
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Table 6.1 Comparison of growth rates of four typical free shear flows predicted by k-£ and k-oj 
models (Wilcox 2006) 



Flow 



Measurements 



k-z model 



k-oj model 



Round jet 


0.08-0.09 


Plane jet 


0.10-0.11 


Far wake 


0.36 


Mixing layer 


0.12 



0.12 
0.11 
0.25 
0.10 



0.07-0.37 
0.09-0.14 
0.30-0.50 
0.10-0.14 



5 


n 3 


9 


1 




1 




J = —, 


8* = , 


a = - . 


(7* 




9' 


1 40' 


' 100' 


2' 
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The model constants are given as 

n 1 1 

(6.27) 



s = ji*mk (6.28) 

This k-co model is an improved version of the original model proposed by 
Kolmogorov (1942). The improvements mainly involve inclusion of the molecular 
diffusion and production terms to the original transport equation for the specific 
dissipation rate used by Kolmogorov (1942). 

Impinging jets are relevant to many industrial applications and are quite 
complex due to an interaction of entrainment, mixing layers, stagnation lines and 
curvature of the streamlines in the impact region. Fernandez et al. (2007) com- 
pared the performances of standard k-e model, realizable k-z model and standard 
k-co model for two cases, namely, non-recirculating double jet at Re — 14,000 and 
a partially recirculating double jet at Re — 6,000 and 14,000. They numerically 
solved the governing equations for unsteady, two dimensional flow fields. They 
showed that none of these models are entirely adequate in capturing the flow 
physics. However, the predictions by two k-z models were superior to those by 
k-co model. 

Some researchers have compared the performances of the k-z model and k-co 
model for different flow configurations. The k-z model does not accurately predict 
the characteristics of far wakes and mixing layers and the spreading rate of axi- 
symmetric jets in stagnant surrounding is also overpredicted. The performance of 
the model can be improved by making ad hoc adjustments to the model constants. 
The model also has problems in swirling flows and flows with large strains (e.g., 
highly curved boundary layers and diverging passages). On the other hand, the 
k-co model is reported to reproduce the behaviour within viscous sublayer without 
the need for any corrections. However, the predictions by the k-oj model are 
reported to be sensitive to the free-stream conditions for the free-shear flows. 
Table 6. 1 provides a comparison of growth rates of typical free shear flows pre- 
dicted by k-z and k-co models. 



6.10 V2f Model 

v2f model was proposed by Durbin (1991) and is based on the root mean square 
normal velocity fluctuations v' 2 as the velocity scale rather than turbulence kinetic 
energy k. It is capable of handling the wall region without the need for the 
additional damping functions because the normal velocity fluctuations are known 
to be quite sensitive to the presence of wall and thus are like a natural damper 
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(Durbin 1991). The model therefore does not require a low Re version to treat the 
presence of wall. A reader may refer to Durbin and Petterson (2001) for further 
details of the v2f model. 

The model employs four transport equations for the closure of the RANS 
equations, which include an equation for the turbulence kinetic energy (the 
equation is same as that for the standard k-s model), the dissipation of turbulence 
kinetic energy (this equation is same as that used for the standard k-£ model but 
with a slightly modified value of the constant), a new transport equation for the 
normal r.m.s. velocity fluctuations and finally a transport equation for /that takes 
care of in-homogeneity and wall blocking effects in the transport equation for v' 2 . 
Since these two transport equations are used in conjunction with those for k and s, 
this model is termed as the k — £ — v' 2 — / model. There have been continuous 
improvements in the v2f model. The original v2f model was numerically unstable 
for segregated solvers. 

The transport equations used can be written as (Kazerooni and Hannani 2009): 
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Here L and T denote turbulence length and time scales, respectively, and are 
given as 
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The term k { in Eq. 6.31 redistributes turbulence kinetic energy from the 
streamwise velocity component. The eddy viscosity can be written as 



P 



= v T = CuTv' 2 



(6.35) 



The v2f model constants are given as (Durbin and Reif 2001) 
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c„ = 0.22, c L = 0.23, c n = 85, c T = 6, ci = 0.4, c 2 = 0.3 

c c2 = 1.9, a* = 1, ff e - 1.3 (6.36) 



Cd 



1.4 



1+ 0.045 » 



The computations of conjugate heat transfer in the turbine blades is a chal- 
lenging area. An engineer needs to predict the pressure loads on vanes and thermal 
distributions. For the later, conjugate heat transfer needs to be considered which 
means simultaneous and coupled solution of fluid flow and heat transfer in external 
hot gages and internal cooling passages and conduction within the solid. Luo and 
Rajinsky (2007) have performed conjugate heat transfer prediction in a turbine 
vane using v2f model, low-i?e k-z model and nonlinear quadratic k-z model. They 
showed that v2f model provided better predictions compared to those by two other 
models. They suggested that the model has a good potential for turbo-machinery 
applications. This observation is further reinforced by the ability of the model to 
capture the bypass transition whose occurrence is quite common in turbo 
machineries. 



6.11 Shear Stress Transport k-a Model 



Shear stress transport k-co model was developed by Menter (1994) to take 
advantage of accurate formulation of the k-co model in the near-wall region with 
the free-stream independence of the k-s model in the far field. The SST k-co model 
is similar to the standard k-co model, but includes three refinements. (1) This 
model incorporates a damped cross-diffusion derivative term in the co equation. (2) 
The definition of the turbulent viscosity is modified to account for the transport of 
the turbulent shear stress. (3) The model constants are different. There is no need 
for a special treatment for the viscosity affected wall region because of the low- 
Reynolds correction in the k-co and k-co SST models. The transport equations for k 
and co may be written as 
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The eddy viscosity is written as 
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The auxiliary relations and the model constants can be written as 
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The constants for example O are blended using the relation 

= ^*1+^(1-^) (6.44) 

y 1 = |-^, y l= ^-^, ft=3/40, /J 2 = 0.0828, /T = 9/100 

(6.45) 
<Tfei = 0.85, 0*2 = 1, «i = 0.31, ffcui = 0.5, <To2 = 0.856 



6.12 Other Two Equation Models 

We have seen some widely used two equation models and their variants in the 
previous sections. Some other two equation models proposed in the literature are 
not as popular as those already presented in the previous sections. For example, 
Rotta (1951) initially proposed a transport equation for turbulence length scale and 
subsequently proposed a transport equation for the product of turbulence kinetic 
energy and turbulence length scale. Saffman (1970) proposed a k-co model. 



6.13 Modifications to k-s Model for Buoyancy Driven Flows 

A plume is generated by a continuous source of buoyancy, which may be created 
by a continuous source of heat or concentration. In a plume the buoyancy affects 
both mean and turbulent quantities. A plume has a larger velocity and thermal 
growth rates and magnitudes of turbulent quantities are also larger compared to 
those in a jet (Dewan et al. 1996). The buoyancy production of turbulence also 
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becomes important in a plume. Therefore plumes are more complex flows than the 
corresponding non-buoyant free-shear flows. Turbulence models of different 
complexities can be used to model buoyancy driven flows. However, all models 
need to be modified to take care of the effect of buoyancy. Here we present the 
mathematical modeling of a turbulent round plume using a modified version of the 
Ic-e model. The boundary-layer assumptions can be used for the time-averaged 
flow in a round plume. Further the molecular diffusion term can be neglected in all 
the governing equations compared to the turbulent diffusion terms. 

The time-averaged governing equations for the continuity, axial momentum and 
thermal energy may be written under the boundary layer assumptions, respec- 
tively, as 
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Here bar over u, v and T has been omitted for simplicity and fi denotes the 
coefficient of the volumetric expansion and is defined as increase in the volume 
per unit original volume per Kelvin rise in temperature. The last term on the RHS 
of axial momentum equation (6.47) is the buoyancy term and is responsible for 
initiating the fluid motion. The following modified transport equations are 
employed for the k-a model 
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where G^ denotes the buoyancy production of turbulence kinetic energy and is 
given as 



6\ = gPu'f 



(6.51) 



Gk is in addition to the shear production of turbulence kinetic energy P k and is 
approximately 30% of the total production (Dewan et al. 1996). Under the 
boundary-layer assumptions the shear production may be written as 

Pk « -«V^ (6.52) 



Use of the gradient diffusion hypothesis I u'f — — ^-~^ 
modeling the streamwise turbulent heat flux (and consequently the buoyancy 
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production of turbulence) because under the boundary layer assumptions the 
stream-wise gradients are negligible compared to the normal gradients and 
therefore G^ will also turn out to be negligible whereas it is approximately 30% of 
the total production. Dewan et al. (1996) have proposed an improved model for 
turbulent axial heat flux and showed that it can work well in different situations. 
Their model is given as 

„ ax , 

(6.53) 

Here A: H denotes a model constant = 0.56 (Dewan et al. 1996). We need to solve 
a transport equation for temperature fluctuations in order to obtain the buoyancy 
production of turbulence. The modeled transport equation for the temperature 
fluctuations may be written as 
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Here P T and Zj = af^g^ denote the production and rate of dissipation of tem- 
perature fluctuations, respectively. According to the boundary-layer assumptions 
the production can be given as 

P T « ~2V7^- (6.55) 

dy 

We can assume that that the time scales of velocity and temperature fluctuations 
are proportional and the constant of proportionality is denoted as C T \. This 
assumption results in the following simplified expression for the dissipation of 
temperature fluctuations. 

e T = Cns— (6.56) 

Therefore, we do not need to derive a separate transport equation for the dis- 
sipation of temperature fluctuations resulting in savings in computational cost. A 
general transport equation for the dissipation of temperature fluctuations may also 
be solved instead of the above-mentioned relation but with an increased compu- 
tational cost. 

The simplest way of turbulent heat flux modelling is by means of employing a 
constant or varying turbulent Prandtl number Pr t . However, this is not a general 
approach. Karcz and Badur (2005) have presented a method of modeling turbulent 
diffusion of heat based on the v2f model. This concept avoids the use of the eddy 
viscosity and employs the transport equations for temperature fluctuations and its 
rate of dissipation. They showed that the model predicts well the characteristics of 
turbulent flow in a heated pipe. 

Chow and Li (2007) considered four variants of k-e, model to compute pre- 
flashover stage of a compartmental fire. Building professionals are interested in 
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such modeling for designing fire services systems. They did not consider the fire 
combustion and considered fire merely as a heat source. However, they modified 
all the governing equations (including the ones for k and e) to account for the effect 
of the buoyancy. They showed that of all the models, the standard k-e model 
performs the best. 



6.14 Other Modifications 

Turbulent flows opening up in a quiescent ambient exhibit intermittent nature in 
the vicinity of the ambient (e.g., the flow is not turbulent all the time but some- 
times laminar and sometimes turbulent). Cho and Chung (1992) modified the k-e 
model to incorporate the effects of intermittency on dissipation and solved a 
transport equation for the intermittency. They showed that this model is superior to 
the standard k-e model for some simple free shear flows. The characteristics of the 
outer intermittent flow are also important for understanding the entrainment pro- 
cess. Dewan and Arakeri (2000) have proposed a k-e— y model to predict the 
intermittency of boundary-layers, here y denotes the intermittency. They solved a 
transport equation for the intermittency. They also considered the effect of 
entrainment on the dissipation of turbulence kinetic energy and used a modified 
expression for the eddy viscosity to consider the effect of the outer intermittent 
flow. The modified expression for the eddy viscosity is given as 
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Here c^ lg is a model constant = 0.10. Clearly the effect of the intermittency is to 
increase the value of the eddy viscosity. In the case of the fully turbulent flow 
(y — 1), this expression reduces to the expression for the eddy viscosity used in the 
standard k—e model. Dewan and Arakeri (2000) showed that this model can be used 
in conjunction with any low-Reynolds number version of the k-e model and is also 
capable of treating intermittency of different free shear flows. They showed that 
the model is capable of capturing the intermittency profiles of flat plate boundary- 
layer and thick axisymmetric boundary-layers. The value of intermittency 
observed over a thick axisymmetric boundary layer is one over a larger normal 
distance from the wall compared to that over a flat plate. This behavior is due to 
less constraint on the motion of eddies in a thick axisymmetric boundary-layer 
compared to the flat plate boundary-layer. The Reynolds shear stress also decays 
rapidly in the outer region of a thick axisymmetric boundary-layer compared to 
that in a flat plate boundary-layer as turbulence generated in the outer region 
sustains larger area compared to that in a flat plate (Dewan and Arakeri 2000). 

In many engineering applications, such as flow along missiles, torpodeos, 
underwater towed cables, and during fabrication of glass and polymer fibres, the 
boundary layer thickness can be of the order of or greater than the body radius and 
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thus the transverse curvature effects become important in the outer region, i.e., 
boundary layers are thick. The transverse curvature effects may be important in the 
inner region as well and to characterize these effects the radius of curvature (a) 
should be prescribed in the wall coordinates, i.e., a + — ^-. Dewan and Arakeri 
(1996) compared four turbulence models for wall bounded flows affected by 
transverse curvature: (1) zero equation model of Cebeci and Smith (1974), two 
low-Rek-e, models by Chien (1982) and Michelassi et al. (1993) and two-layer k-e 
model of Rodi et al. (1993). They showed that though all these models are quite 
accurate in predicting the characteristics of the flat plate boundary layer, none of 
these are accurate in predicting the skin friction coefficient for thick boundary 
layer developing on a circular cylinder. They also showed that the velocity profile 
in the wall coordinates does not follow the logarithmic behaviour but shows a 
variable slope compared to that for the logarithmic layer. The slope depends on the 
radius of curvature in the wall co-ordinates a + . Further, these models are also 
inaccurate in predicting the behaviour in the outer region, which shows a rather 
rapid decay of the Reynolds shear stress in the outer region compared to that for 
turbulent flow past a flat plate. 

An improvement of film-cooling effectiveness has emerged as an actively 
studied topic in turbo-machinery applications during the last few decades and an 
important feature of this geometry is jet in a crossflow. This flow configuration 
exhibits several flow features, such as, large scale coherent structures in the flow 
field, streamline curvature, interaction between the jet and cross streams. Pathak 
et al. (2007) have shown that the standard k-e model needs to be modified to 
account for the effect of the streamline curvature in order to capture the flow 
physics. They showed that an extra rate of strain arises due to the streamline 
curvature and this in turn affects the eddy viscosity. 



6.15 Concluding Remarks 

Two equation models with the Boussinesq assumption are widely used for pre- 
dicting turbulent flows encountered in industry. Of these, the standard k-e model is 
the most widely used turbulence model. The wall functions approach for treating 
turbulence in the vicinity of a solid wall has some limitations primarily due to the 
assumptions of local equilibrium between the production and dissipation of tur- 
bulence and constant shear. The wall function approach is likely to fail in the 
following situations: (1) Blowing/suction through the wall; (2) Large pressure 
gradients; (3) Strong body forces (e.g., flow near a rotating body); and (4) High 
three-dimensionality near the walls (e.g., strongly skewed flows). In the next 
chapter, we will see how we can treat turbulent flows using a more general 
approach compared to the Boussinesq approximation and this approach is termed 
as the second order moment closure modeling. 
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Chapter 7 

Reynolds-Stress and Scalar Flux 

Transport Model 



Abstract This chapter presents modeled forms of the Reynolds stress and scalar flux 
transport equations. It is shown that the modeling of several terms of the exact 
Reynolds stress and scalar flux transport equation is far more complex than that of the 
turbulence kinetic energy equation. As a result the Reynolds stress and scalar flux 
transport models do not always produce more accurate results compared to the two- 
equation models. Finally the advantages and disadvantages of such models are com- 
pared with those of the two-equation models by means of examples from the literature. 



7.1 Introduction 

Numerous zero-, one- and two-equation models for the closure of RANS equations 
are available in the literature. New models are also continuously being developed 
and it is not clear which one should be used for a particular flow configuration. 
Sometimes unsatisfactory predictions by the two-equation models can be attrib- 
uted to corresponding inaccurate predictions of the Reynolds stress tensor by the 
eddy-viscosity models based on the Boussinesq assumption. These models are not 
capable of representing the highly anisotropic nature of the flow appropriately. For 
example, let us consider the flow field of jet in crossfiow (Pathak et al. 2006). This 
is highly complex and anisotropic flow and therefore the use of Reynolds stress 
transport (RST) model, i.e., solving transport equations for different components 
of Reynolds stresses, can produce better results than those produced by the other 
two equation models. This approach is also termed as the second order moment 
closure (Hanjalic 2005) and we will see its details in the subsequent sections. 

7.2 Modeled Equations for Reynolds Stress Transport Model 

The exact transport equation for Reynolds stress tensor can be obtained by using 
the following mathematical operation (Wilcox 2006) 
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(7.1) 
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Here N(u/) = denotes the Navier-Stokes operator in the tensor notation and is 
given as 
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The resulting exact transport equation for the Reynolds stress tensor Zy after some 
adjustments can be written as 
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The exact pressure strain correlation term is given by 7r„- = p' — i + — jL 
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The exact dissipation term is given by £,,■ = 2\x — *■ —^~ 
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(7.5) 



The exact turbulent transport term is given byC«j = pii{iiii k + piifijk + pw'<5$ 

(7.6) 

The pressure-strain correlation (jim), dissipation (e«) and turbulent transport (Cy^) 
terms need to be modeled in order to close the exact transport equation for Rey- 
nolds stress t, ; . In the subsequent sections we will briefly look into different issues 
involved in modeling these three terms. 



7.2.1 Modeling of Turbulent Transport 



This term is modeled according to the gradient diffusion assumption (Daly and 
Harlow 1970) 
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Here C. ss 0. 1 1 is a model constant. 



7.2 Modeled Equations for Reynolds Stress Transport Model 

7.2.2 Modeling of Pressure Strain 
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The modeling of pressure-strain correlation n* is a challenging task mainly 
because it is of about the same magnitude as the production and secondly it 
contains complex correlations which are difficult to measure. This term is also 
denoted as the pressure-strain redistribution term. Major difference between dif- 
ferent Reynolds stress transport models is due to different models adopted for 
modeling of Tiy. The model for Ky adopted by Launder et al. (1975) is one of the 
widely used models and is given as 
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The model constants are given as (Launder 1989) 

a = (8 + C 2 )/ll,jS=(8C 2 -2)/ll,}'= (60C 2 -4)/55,Ci = 1.8,C 2 = 0.6 

(7.9) 

The auxiliary relations are given as 
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7.2.3 Modeling of Dissipation 



The dissipation of Reynolds stress is also a tensor and this is usually modeled as 

2 



£ (/ = 3 £ <% 



(7.11) 
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where e denotes the scalar dissipation rate of turbulence kinetic energy e 
and Sy the Kronecker delta, dy = 1 if i = j and S^ — if i ^ j. The use of this 
assumption essentially avoids the need for employing a dissipation transport 
equation for each component of Reynolds stress tensor t, : , and results in a reduction 
in the number of transport equations to be solved and thus the computational cost. 
In most second moment closures, the equation for the dissipation (e) is similar to 
that employed for the standard k-z model. As we know the dissipation can be 
anisotropic close to the wall and therefore some researchers have treated dissi- 
pation anisotropically without solving a transport equation for each component 
(see for example, Hanjalic and Launder 1976). 
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7.3 Exact Transport Equation for Scalar Flux 

In the same way a transport equation for turbulent scalar flux can be derived (Rossi 
et al. 2009) and is written as 

DOV 96) ir -dU i 

—— = -uiUj- Ouj 8,-fl - 4>iB + d ike (7. 12) 

The first two terms on the RHS of Eq. 7.12 denote the scalar flux production and 
the remaining three terms can be given by the following expressions 
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Turbulent transport dm = — ^— ( u^u'f' -\ <5y ) (7-14) 



7.4 Boundary Conditions 

Here we present typical boundary conditions that can be adopted for solving 
turbulent flow and temperature fields using the Reynolds stress and scalar flux 
transport model. 

Inlet: At the inlet, distributions of all components of Reynolds stress tensor and 
dissipation of turbulence kinetic energy e along with mean velocity components 
(two components in two-dimensional time mean flow and three components in 
three-dimensional time mean flow) and mean temperature should be specified. If it 
is a two-dimensional mean flow, three components of the Reynolds stress tensor 
(—pu' 2 , —pv' 2 , —pu'v') need to be specified and for a three-dimensional mean flow, 

six components (— pu' 2 , — pv' 2 , — pw' 2 , —pu'v',—pu'w',—pv'w') need to be speci- 
fied. Only one scalar dissipation (e) needs to be specified if dissipation is modeled 
using Eq. 7.11. 

If the detailed inlet boundary condition information is not available the fol- 
lowing expressions may be used 

* = \ (U^Ti) 2 , £ = Cfk^jl, I = 0.07L, < = k, 

u' = M3 — -k, u'iU 1 : = k (i 7^ j) (7-15) 

2 J 
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Here f/ re f denotes some reference velocity at the inlet, T t the turbulence intensity 
and L the length scale of the flow configuration. 

Outlet: The stream-wise gradients of the mean and turbulent flow variables are 
taken to be zero at the outlet and the pressure is taken equal to the atmospheric 
pressure. 

Symmetry plane: At the symmetry plane 3w,/9« = 0, dT/dn = 0, dtij/dn = 
and 8s/9« = where n denotes the normal to the symmetry plane. 

Free-stream: At a free stream, turbulence is usually zero, i.e., t, :; = and 
s = 0. The mean velocity, temperature and pressure are equal to the corresponding 
ambient values. 



7.5 Treatment of Solid Walls 

A standard Reynolds stress and scalar flux transport (RSSFT) model is valid for 
the fully turbulent flows and therefore not valid in the presence of solid walls 
where turbulence Reynolds number is low. In the near wall region, the molecular 
viscosity affects the generation, destruction and transport of the Reynolds stresses. 
As for the standard k-s model, we can either use the wall functions or low 
Reynolds version of the RSSFT transport model. In the second approach, suitable 
modifications need to be introduced to the model to make it applicable in the 
vicinity of a solid wall. 

The wall-function type boundary conditions for RSSFT model are similar to 
those used for the k-z model. At high value of Reynolds number, the mean velocity 
and temperature at the first grid point close to the wall are obtained from Eqs. 6.9 
and 6.11, respectively. The near wall Reynolds stress values are computed from 
the expressions such as 

%ij = u^u'i — Cjjk (7-16) 

where c, ; denote some constants and their values are obtained from the mea- 
surements. The values of k and e at the first grid point are obtained from Eq. 6.10. 

The wall functions attempt to remove the shortcomings of the RSSFT model in 
the near wall region. In low Re versions of RSSFT model, wall damping functions 
to adjust the constants of the e-equation and a modified dissipation rate provide 
realistic modeling near the solid walls. The model of Hanjalic et al. (1999) is one 
of the widely used low-Re version of RST model. 

Gerolymos et al. (2002) presented an interesting method of obtaining the 
near wall computations using a near wall RST model with the computing time 
nearly 30% more than that using the standard k-e model. Their model is 
independent of the normal distance from the wall. They considered three 
complex turbomachinery computations involving flow separation and included a 
new term to account for the Corioli's redistribution effect of Reynolds stresses. 
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They suggested that the model needs to be further improved to predict the 
reattachment. 



7.6 Features of Reynolds-Stress and Scalar Flux Transport 
Model 

This is the most complex turbulence model for the closure of Reynolds-averaged 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations. The RSSFT model closes the Reynolds- 
averaged Navier-Stokes equations by solving transport equations for the Reynolds 
stresses and scalar fluxes, together with an equation for the dissipation rate. This 
means that four additional transport equations (for two Reynolds normal stresses, 
one Reynolds shear stress and one for dissipation) are required in a two-dimen- 
sional mean flow and seven additional transport equations (three Reynolds shear 
stresses, three Reynolds normal stresses, and one for dissipation) must be solved in 
a three-dimensional mean flow. This model accounts for the effects of streamline 
curvature, swirl, rotation, and rapid changes in strain rate in a more physical 
manner than that by one-equation and two-equation models. It has a good potential 
to provide accurate predictions of complex flows. It is used for computing cyclone 
flows, swirling flows in combustors, rotating flow passages, and the stress-induced 
secondary flows in ducts. Mixing length and k-e models assume that eddy viscosity 
is isotropic, i.e., the ratio of Reynolds-stress and mean rates of strain is same in all 
directions. This assumption may not be valid in many situations and therefore the 
use of RSSFT model is advisable in such situations. It is to be noted the use of a 
RSSFT model significantly increases the computational cost due to the employ- 
ment of seven additional partial differential equations. However, RSSFT models 
are not as widely used as the k-z model. Tummers et al. (2007) performed an 
interesting comparison of the standard k-z model and Reynolds stress transport 
model of Hanjalic et al. (1999) for the predictions of near wake of a flat plate with 
and without the adverse pressure gradient. They showed that none of the two 
models correctly predict the mean flow reversal near the centerline. 



7.7 Algebraic Stress and Scalar Flux Models 

If the convective and diffusive transport terms in the transport equations for 
Reynolds stress tensor are removed or modeled, the Reynolds stress equations 
reduce to a set of algebraic equations (Rodi 1976). This can be achieved by 
assuming that the sum of the convection and diffusion terms of the Reynolds 
stresses is proportional to the sum of the convection and diffusion terms of tur- 
bulent kinetic energy and this results in 
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The Reynolds stress tensor using the algebraic stress model is given as 

Ta = dri; = 2 kb v , + | — r ) ( P s - 2 P<5« ) * (7.18) 

Here C/j and Ci denote the model constants. 

It is clear that the expression for the Reynolds stress is similar to that for the one 
using the eddy viscosity. A set of six simultaneous algebraic equations for the six 
unknown Reynolds stresses Xy can be solved if k and s are known. Therefore, an 
algebraic stress model can be applied in conjunction with the standard k-z model 
equations. Computationally it is the cheapest method to account for Reynolds 
stress anisotropy and it combines the advantages of RST model with the economy 
of k-s model. It is successfully applied for isothermal and buoyant thin shear layer 
flows. Recently Rossi et al. (2009) have compared the performance of algebraic 
heat flux models by predicting the scalar dispersion from a point source over a 
wavy wall and showed that these models provide accurate predictions in complex 
situations. 



7.8 Examples 

Flow normal to a circular cylinder is relevant to several practical applications, e.g., 
offshore risers, bridge piers, chimneys, towers, cables, antennas, etc. Typically this 
flow is highly three-dimensional and is characterized by unsteadiness. Presence of 
another cylinder in the wake of an upstream cylinder adds to the complexity. Such 
situations are encountered in heat exchangers, cooling systems for nuclear power 
plants, buildings and power transmissions (Said et al. 2008). The flow behaviour in 
such a situation is a strong function of the separation between the cylinders. Said 
et al. (2008) simulated three-dimensional unsteady flow field using a Reynolds 
stress model of Lien and Leschziner (1994) and compared their predictions with 
their measurements using PIV for Reynolds number varying from 8.5 x 10 3 to 
6.4 x 10 4 . They used a fine mesh with the first point located at y + = 1. They used 
the wall function approach and the velocity at the first grid point was obtained 
from the linear expression in the viscous sublayer, i.e., u + — y + . They investigated 
the near wake, mid wake and far wake of the cylinder. A good agreement was 
obtained between the predictions of mean and turbulent quantities and the 
experimental data. The computed flow field showed a vortex downstream of the 
first cylinder and vortices in the intermediate region. A separation flow was 
observed on the free end of the downwind cylinder model. They showed that the 
effect of the upwind cylinder on the downwind diminishes with increasing spacing 
between the two. 
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Systems involving complex turbulent flows with separation, subsequent reat- 
tachment and stagnation regions require accurate modeling as they have a sig- 
nificant influence on the fluid flow and heat transfer characteristics. The main 
difficulties in Reynolds stress transport models are modeling of the pressure-strain 
terms and the near wall turbulence (Jia et al. 2007). The near wall modeling needs 
low-Re models which are important for heat transfer predictions. Many available 
low-Re Reynolds-stress transport models show a problem for flows with separation 
and reattachment, such as backward facing step (Jia et al. 2007). Jia et al. (2007) 
proposed a new RST model aimed for engineering applications with the consid- 
eration of near wall turbulence. The model employs the SSG pressure-strain term, 
the co-equation and the SST model for the shear stresses in the near wall region. 
They selected these models on the merits that Speziale et al. (1991) (SSG) RST 
model performs well in the fully turbulent region and the shear stress transport 
(SST) model is a proper two-equation model that performs well for flows with 
adverse pressure gradient. They selected a function for the blending of the RST 
model and SST model. By this blending the unphysical bulge at the reattachment 
point is eliminated. They concluded that since the anisotropy is naturally predicted 
for the impinging case, the model accurately predicts both mean and turbulent flow 
fields. 

Turbine blade passages are subjected to Coriolis and centrifugal buoyancy 
forces. Accurate predictions of the flow and local heat transfer in the cooling 
passages are important to maintain blade temperatures and thus enhance the life of 
the components. Chen et al. (2000) investigated flow in an unsteady, rotating flow 
in a two pass square channel with 180° bend at Reynolds number 25000 using a 
near wall version of the second moment closure model. They also employed two- 
layer isotropic eddy-viscosity model of Chen and Patel (1988) and compared the 
predictions with the experimental data of Wagner et al. (1991). The two-layer 
model uses the standard k-e, model in the outer region and one equation k-l model 
in the inner region. They showed that the due to the above-mentioned effects the 
flow is highly anisotropic and the Reynolds stress transport model accurately 
captures the flow features. 



7.9 Concluding Remarks 

The second order closure is the most complex and physically the most realistic 
among all other closure options that can be used. However, the additional com- 
plexity does not necessarily mean that the predictions using a Reynolds stress and 
scalar flux transport model will be more accurate compared to those obtained using 
other simpler models. This anomaly arises due to the uncertainty involved in 
modeling complex double and triple correlations in the transport equation for the 
Reynolds stress tensor and turbulent scalar flux. In other words, the modeled form of 
the Reynolds stress and turbulent scalar flux transport equations may not accurately 
represent the physics of the flow. In the next chapter, we will present another 
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significantly different approach, i.e., solution of instantaneous, three-dimensional 
flow field using large eddy simulation and direct numerical simulation. 
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Chapter 8 

Direct Numerical Simulation and Large 

Eddy Simulation 



Abstract This chapter presents important issues that one needs to consider in 
order to perform direct numerical simulation (DNS) and large eddy simulation 
(LES) of turbulent flows. We also present important similarities and differences 
between DNS and LES. We show that DNS though potentially a powerful tool 
cannot be used as a design tool for engineering applications and show LES has a 
good potential as a design tool. We present different subgrid scale models that can 
be used to perform LES with the advantages and disadvantages of each one. We 
present challenges in performing LES and DNS especially in the presence of wall 
and in applications dealing with convective heat transfer. Different ways of 
treating a solid wall by using suitable models in LES are also presented in this 
chapter. 



8.1 Introduction 

In direct numerical simulation (DNS), the governing partial differential equations 
for instantaneous, three-dimensional turbulent flow are numerically solved and 
therefore no modeling is required. In DNS all scales ranging from the smallest 
scales, where the dissipation of the turbulence kinetic energy into thermal energy 
takes place (termed as the Kolmogorov length scale), up to the largest scales 
(typically defined by the characteristic length of the flow configuration being 
considered) are resolved both in space and time. Therefore DNS requires enor- 
mous computational efforts. DNS studies are still limited to the flow problems 
with small Reynolds numbers and simple geometries. In large eddy simulation 
(LES), we also solve for instantaneous, three-dimensional flow field, but as the 
name suggests, only the large scales are resolved and the effects of the smallest 
scales are modeled. This is because the large scale eddies are known to be largely 
affected by the boundary conditions and therefore should be computed, but small 
scales are largely independent of the flow geometry, tend to be homogeneous and 
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isotropic, irrespective of geometry being considered and therefore can be easily 
modeled. Although LES requires less computational efforts than that for DNS, the 
computational requirements of the LES remain rather high for the optimization of 
complicated processes where a large number of computations need to be 
performed. 

Since one deals with three-dimensional, instantaneous flow fields in DNS and 
LES, it results in two major difficulties: (a) the generation of accurate initial 
conditions at all points within the computational domain and (b) boundary con- 
ditions at all instants for all flow variables for three-dimensional flow field cor- 
responding to a particular flow configuration. These difficulties are due to the fact 
that in engineering applications one is usually interested in a time-averaged flow 
field and therefore time averaged flow field can be easily specified in terms of 
initial and boundary conditions. However, it is difficult to prescribe initial and 
boundary conditions for three-dimensional, instantaneous flow field. The problem 
is further compounded by the fact that the initial conditions affect the flow for 
several eddy turnover times (given by lj\fk where / denotes a typical length scale 
and k turbulence kinetic energy). Eddy turn over time is defined as the typical time 
for an eddy to turn around and interact with its surroundings. Therefore the pre- 
scription of inaccurate initial conditions can result in unphysical computed flow 
field. 

DNS and LES also produces huge computational data which contains all 
computed flow properties at all grid points (with extremely fine grid resolutions) 
within the computational domain and at all instants (with extremely small time 
steps) both of which can be several millions in number. The data needs to be 
stored to obtain the time-averaged flow field and therefore the management of 
huge computed data is an important issue in DNS and LES. No such problems 
exist while employing the RANS equations to compute the mean flow field. 
In the subsequent sections we will consider in detail issues related with DNS 
and LES. 



8.2 Direct Numerical Simulation 

DNS is the most accurate approach to turbulent flow simulation. In DNS we 
numerically solve the instantaneous, three-dimensional, Navier-Stokes equations 
without any averaging or approximation. It requires no modeling, but it demands 
resolution in both space and time from the largest scales to the smallest scales at 
the beginning of the dissipation scales. The numerical discretization errors can be 
estimated and controlled. To limit discretization errors in the solution, it is 
essential to use higher order numerical schemes. The eddies of all length scales 
varying from the largest, which are about the size of physical dimensions, down to 
the smallest Kolmogorov scale need to be resolved. The length (rj), time (t) and 
velocity scales (v) of the smallest eddies can be characterized based on the 
dimensional reasonings, respectively, as 
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where v and e denote the molecular kinematic viscosity and dissipation, 
respectively. 

In DNS, the cost of simulation scales as Re\ : where Re t denotes the turbulence 
Reynolds number. Simulations can need up to several hundreds of hours of com- 
putations depending on the geometry being considered and the value of Re. 
Therefore DNS is usually limited to simple geometries and small Reynolds numbers. 
DNS data contains detailed information about the flow and sometimes it is too much 
informative for any engineering purpose. Since DNS is expensive it cannot be used a 
design tool. DNS research includes development of detailed understanding of flow 
physics, mechanisms of turbulence production, energy transfer and dissipation in 
turbulent flows. This information can be used for the development and validation of 
RANS based turbulence models presented in the previous chapters. 



8.3 Large Eddy Simulation 

Turbulent flows are characterized by eddies with a wide range of length and time 
scales. The largest eddies are typically comparable in size to the characteristic 
length of the mean flow. The smallest scales are responsible for the dissipation of 
turbulence kinetic energy. In LES, large eddies are directly computed, while small 
eddies are modeled (Fig. 8.1). Momentum, mass, energy, and other passive scalars 
are transported mostly by large eddies. Large eddies are problem-dependent, i.e., 
they are dictated by the geometries and boundary conditions of the flow being 



logE(k) 




Fig. 8.1 A typical energy spectrum captured by a large eddy simulation 
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considered. Small eddies are less dependent on the geometry, tend to be isotropic, 
and are consequently universal compared to large eddies. Therefore the possibility 
of finding a universal turbulence model is much higher for small eddies compared 
to large eddies, irrespective of the geometry being considered. Resolving only the 
large eddies allows one to use coarser mesh sizes and larger times-steps in LES 
than that in DNS. LES still requires substantially finer meshes than those typically 
used for RANS calculations. Large eddy simulation (LES) thus falls between DNS 
and RANS in terms of computational cost. LES has to be run for a sufficiently long 
flow-time to obtain stable statistics of the flow being modeled. The computational 
cost involved with LES is normally orders of magnitudes higher than that for 
steady RANS calculations in terms of memory (RAM) and CPU time. Therefore, 
high-performance computing (e.g., parallel computing) is a necessity for LES, 
especially for industrial applications. LES is believed to be more accurate and 
reliable than RANS for flows in which large-scale unsteadiness is dominant such 
as the flow over bluff bodies. 

As we have already seen, LES requires modeling of part of the inertial sub 
range and into the beginning of the dissipation scales (Fig. 8.1). LES resolves the 
large flow structures by selecting appropriate filter function. The short wave 
information, lost through filtering, is called subgrid component. The modeling of 
small scale unresolved stresses is done using a subgrid scale model (SGS model). 
The filtered Navier-Stokes equations can be written in the tensor notation for 
instantaneous, three-dimensional flow as 

(8.2) 
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The filtered thermal energy equation is 




dO _d0 dqi 
dt J dxj dx t 





(8.3) 

The source term has not been considered in Eq. (8.3). Here Ty denotes the SGS 
stress tensor and is defined as 

T,y = UjUj — TTjUj (8-4) 

Likewise the SGS heat flux tensor in the thermal energy equation is defined as 

qi = UjO —ujO (8-5) 

The SGS stress term contains unknown velocity correlation which has to be 
modeled. This tensor describes the interaction between the large resolved grid 
scales and the small unresolved SGS. In Sect. 8.4 we will study some models that 
can be used to take into account the subgrid scales, with their advantages and 
disadvantages. 

LES can be characterized into different categories depending on the fraction of 
the energy spectrum is resolved. This in turn depends on flow configuration. For 
example, in a wall bounded flow, the smallest scales are much smaller in the 
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vicinity of a solid wall than those far away. Therefore, in such a situation it is 
possible to solve for a significant fraction of energy away from the wall with a 
reasonably fine mesh, whereas in the vicinity of a solid wall some suitable 
turbulence model needs to be used as its accurate resolution requires an extremely 
fine mesh close to the wall. Several models have been proposed in the literature for 
the treatment of the wall. For fine mesh the wall shear stress obtained from the 
laminar stress-strain relationship is used. For coarse mesh the logarithmic law-of- 
the-wall is used with a blending at the buffer region. The Werner and Wengle 
(1991) wall functions are also widely used. Two approaches used to treat solid 
walls in LES can be broadly classified as 

(1) Use the wall models based on equilibrium laws (i.e., logarithmic law) pre- 
sented in Sect. 8.7.1. 

(2) Two layer models proposed by Balaras et al. (1996) mostly employ RANS 
equations to provide an estimate of the wall shear stress. They use a one- 
dimensional grid between the wall and first LES computation node and solve 
RANS equations on the inner mesh. This is also termed as thin boundary-layer 
equation (TBLE) model. There is an exchange of information between outer 
LES mesh and inner RANS mesh so as to avoid discontinuities at the interface. 
The pressure gradient is assumed to be constant in the wall normal direction 
and therefore saving in the computational effort by avoiding a numerical 
solution of the Poisson equation. 

We will see details of the two approaches in Sect. 8.7. 



8.4 Subgrid Scale Models for LES 

Several models for the subgrid scales exist in the literature. We will discuss here 
details of different widely used models with their advantages and disadvantages. 



8.4.1 Smagorinsky SGS Model 

This is the simplest and earliest SGS model was proposed by Smagorinsky (1963). 
It is based on the gradient diffusion hypothesis of Boussinesq and the subgrid 
stress is given as 

ty = 2v sgs ,Sy (8.6) 

Similarly subgrid stress in the thermal energy equation can be modeled as 

Tft - = 2 pr7a*; (8 ' 7) 
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where v sgs denotes the subgrid scale eddy viscosity and Sy the strain rate of the 
resolved flow field. The latter is given as 

- 1 /9m; 9s,\ ,„ „. 

^fe + ^J (8 ' 8) 

The subgrid scale eddy viscosity v sgs is a scalar and is defined using the Smago- 
rinsky model as 

v sgs = (K s A) 2 (2^5, y ) 1/2 (8.9) 

Here A denotes the width of the filter which is generally taken equal to the mesh 
size, K s the Smagorinsky constant and v SGS the eddy viscosity. For statistically 
stationary isotropic turbulence, with A in the inertial range, the value of K s is 
found to be equal to 0.16. However for other flows the value of K s is not 
constant and it depends on the type of flow being studied. For example, in the 
vicinity of a solid wall the eddy viscosity should reduce to the zero right at the 
wall (y = 0). Therefore a damping function needs to be added to the eddy 
viscosity. Most researchers use a van Driest damping function like the one used 
for RANS models. 

K s = K so {l-z-" + l A+ ) 2 (8.10) 

Here n + is the non-dimensional distance from the wall, A + a constant is equal to 
25 and K so the value of eddy viscosity away from the wall. 

It is known that in a time-averaged turbulent flow field, energy transfer from 
large eddies to smaller eddies only takes place. However, in an instantaneous flow 
reverse cascade takes place, i.e., transfer of energy from small scales to large 
scales, and this is termed as the back scatter of energy. The Smagorinsky model, 
however, cannot capture this behaviour. Further it is known that SGS stress and the 
resolved strain rate tensors are not always aligned, as assumed in the Smagorinsky 
model. Thus the Smagorinsky' s model is not without its limitations. 



8.4.2 Dynamic SGS Model 

Dynamic SGS model may be considered as a modification of Smagorinsky' s 
model (Germano et al. 1991). In a dynamic subgrid scale model, the Smagorin- 
sky' s constant is computed locally at each time step during the LES calculation, 
based on the resolved flow fields, thus requiring no user inputs as in the case of the 
Smagorinsky model. This results in accurate representation of the flow field 
especially since the field changes considerably within the computational domain in 
both space and time. However, this is achieved with increased computational 
effort. 
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8.4.3 Scale Similarity SGS Model 

Scale similarity SGS model was proposed to overcome the drawbacks of the eddy 
viscosity type models. The scale similarity model of Bardina et al. (1980) is based 
on the idea that the interaction between the resolved (computed) and unresolved 
(filtered) quantities is via the smallest resolved and the largest unresolved quan- 
tities and therefore depends on the length scale associated with the filter. These 
models do not assume that the resolved strain rate tensor is aligned with the SGS 
stress tensor and that there is a local balance between the production and dissi- 
pation of SGS kinetic energy. 



8.5 DNS vis-a-vis LES 

The first major similarity between the DNS and LES is that in both instantaneous 
and three-dimensional flow fields are obtained. Thus both are closest to the raw 
form of turbulent flow, i.e., without any simplification and time averaging. The 
major differences between the two can be summarized as 

(1) DNS employs larger number of grid points and time steps compared to LES. 

(2) Theoretically DNS is the most accurate approach. The accuracy of DNS 
computations is directly related to the numerical errors. However, in addition 
to numerical errors, a LES also depends on how accurately a SGS model 
captures the flow features. Therefore LES is somewhat approximate in nature 
compared to DNS. 

(3) The near wall structures in a turbulent flow are extremely important. However, 
an accurate resolution of these structures both spatially and temporally is quite 
expensive and therefore computational requirements for both LES and DNS in 
the vicinity of a solid wall are quite large. However, the computational 
requirements for LES are somewhat less than those for DNS. We will consider 
the treatment of wall in LES in Sect. 8.7. 

(4) The grid in a LES can be larger than the Kolmogorov scale, whereas the one in 
DNS has to be of the same size as the Kolmogorov scale. 



8.6 Detached Eddy Simulation and Hybrid Models 

Detached eddy simulation (DES) was proposed by Spalart et al. (1997) to combine 
the best aspects of RANS computations and large eddy simulation in a single 
solution setup. DES was primarily designed for separated flows. As we have 
already seen an accurate LES of such flows will require extremely large compu- 
tational effort and we have already seen that the RANS computations may not be 
reliable after separation. As already mentioned, DNS of such flows, though 
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potentially quite accurate, is quite expensive. The basic idea in a detached eddy 
simulation is to have the flow solver sensitive to the grid spacing. RANS com- 
putations are initiated in the regions near solid boundaries (wall) and where the 
turbulent length scale is less than the maximum grid dimension. 

DES was originally proposed by Spalart by replacing the function d of the 
Spalart and Allmaras (1992) one equation model by a modified distance function 

d = min(d, C DE sA) (8.11) 

Here C DE s denotes a constant, A the largest size of the grid being considered 
and d the distance from the wall. In summary as the turbulent length scale exceeds 
the grid dimension, the regions are solved using the LES mode and when it is 
smaller the computations are performed using the RANS equations. In DES, the 
Spalart and Allamaras (1992) model is used for both RANS and LES computa- 
tions. DES has primarily been used in low-speed flows and is suitable for separated 
flows. However, DES is not without limitations. Switching between RANS and 
LES based on the mesh size introduces some uncertainty. Further the use of 
Spalart and Allmaras (1992) model, which is primarily meant for external aero- 
dynamic flows, to other flows is also not without doubt. 

Another interesting option is termed as the hybrid approach and involves the 
use of both LES and RANS equations. In this approach a rather coarse LES is 
applied in outer region and RANS with a fine mesh is performed in the wall region. 
An interface between the two needs to be chosen and a suitable matching condition 
needs to be applied there. Therefore an important issue is what should be the right 
interface condition because the nature of the governing equations as well as the 
computed quantities used on the either sides of the interface in RANS and LES are 
different. An equality of the total stress or total viscosity is a common choice of 
the condition at the interface (Hanjalic 2005). Usually the eddy viscosity obtained 
from the RANS computations is much larger than that obtained from LES and 
therefore some damping needs to be introduced in the former and this introduces 
some arbitrariness to the flow solver. This feature also introduces some kink in the 
velocity profile at the interface. Some proposals have been suggested in the lit- 
erature to remove this problem. This problem is further compounded if the 
interface is located in the close vicinity of solid wall (y + approximately equal to 
100). The magnitude of the problem can be reduced if the interface is placed 
farther away from the wall. 



8.7 Treatment of Walls in LES 

Performing either DNS or LES for a flow in the presence of a solid wall is a 
challenging task. This is because the flow structure is very fine in the vicinity of a 
solid wall with an extremely complex topology. For example, in the streamwise (x) 
direction the typical size of structures may be approximately 50 wall units and in 
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spanwise (z) and normal (y) directions these could be approximately 20 and 1 wall 
units, respectively. A wall unit is denned as the separation non-dimensionalized 
using the friction velocity (m t ) and molecular viscosity (d). Reynolds (1990) 
showed that computational costs associated with LES in the presence of a solid 
wall grow as Re 2A if the no slip condition at the solid wall is applied and all 
structures are accurately resolved. In comparison, a LES requires grid density to 
increase as Re in regions away from a solid wall, which is not a coarse reso- 
lution. If, however, a coarse grid is used, meaning thereby, that adequate numbers 
of grids are not located in the wall region, then the computed results may not be 
accurate. Clearly such situations require the use of a highly anisotropic grid in the 
vicinity of a solid wall. 

Piomelli and Balaras (2002) estimated that for a Reynolds number of 1 x 10 
nearly 90% of the nodes should be used to compute the inner region which con- 
stitutes nearly 10% of the boundary-layer region. Many proposals exist in the 
literature to reduce the mesh requirements in the near wall region while per- 
forming LES so that a coarser mesh can be used there. These approaches can be 
divided in two categories. One way to avoid the need for a fine mesh near a wall is 
to use the wall functions approach like the one used for the RANS equations. The 
only difference is that the time-averaged wall functions are applied to the 
instantaneous flow field. However, this approach shares the weaknesses of the wall 
functions for the RANS equations, i.e., not being universally applicable to a wide 
range of flows. The other approach is the hybrid approach, where the RANS 
equations are solved in the near wall region and in the outer region LES is 
performed. We have already seen the hybrid approach in Sect. 8.6. We will see 
details of the first approach in the next section. 



8.7.1 Wall Models That Use Equilibrium Laws 

The wall model of Werner and Wengle (1991) is one of earliest ones. It uses the 
expression ?,,, = /(|vtan|) v tan where the function f is based on the law of the wall 
applied to instantaneous quantities rather than to the standard time averaged 
quantities considered while treating the RANS equations. A major limitation of 
this approach is that a straight forward conversion of the law of the wall from the 
time averaged quantities to the instantaneous quantities is questionable. Further the 
standard wall laws for time-averaged flow properties are applicable to the attached 
flows without significant pressure gradient and therefore not truly applicable to 
separated flows. Thus the application of the instantaneous wall laws is not without 
doubt. 

Breuer et al. (2007) and Kalitzin et al. (2008) provide a good summary of the 
recent developments of wall models for LES of turbulent flows. Breuer et al. 
(2007) have also developed a wall model for three-dimensional complex flows 
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with large pressure gradients and demonstrated the efficacy of their model for the 
test case of periodic hill flow. 

As we have already seen, a wall model provides expression for the flow 
quantities in the wall region rather than actually accurately computing them. The 
following expressions are used for the mean velocity in the wall laws (Benarafa 
et al. 2007) 

u + =y+ fory+<5 (8.12) 



, f Ida. 

u + = . if5<y+<30 (8.13) 

J \ + J\ + 4lm\{u) 
o 

With lm+ (a) = ka + ( 1 - exp ( -— J J in the buffer layer (8.14) 

u + = -ln(y + ) + Aify+ > 30 (logarithmic layer) (8.15) 

k 

Here all variables refer to the instantaneous behaviour. The instantaneous velocity is 
normalized with the friction velocity and y w denotes the distance normal to the wall. 
To model the wall normal heat flux the Kader law (1981) is used for the 
instantaneous temperature 

^— ^ = Pry+e- r + [2.121n[(l +y + )C] + p]e~ 1/T (8.16) 

Withr= 10 ' 2 ( Pr f) 4 and C= 1 *W>) 2 (8.17) 

l+5Pr 3 y+ I +2(1 -y/hf 

The temperature is normalized by the friction temperature T T which is defined as 

^=-{f)=4^- (8-18) 

Here all symbols have the standard meanings. 



8.7.2 Velocity and Temperature TBLE Wall Model 

A major assumption and limitation of the thin boundary-layer approach is that the 
interaction between the inner and outer regions is weak. On the inner mesh the 
following thin boundary layer equations are solved for the velocity field (Benarafa 
et al. 2007). 
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-w-¥yV v+v ^}=-^-^r (8 - 19) 

The mean velocity in the wall-nearest cell obtained from the LES computations 
in the outer region provides an outer boundary condition for Eq. 8.19 in addition to 
the no slip condition at the wall. In other words, the momentum equation for thin 
boundary layer region is solved subject to the above mentioned two boundary 
conditions. The time averaged shear stress obtained from the Reynolds-averaged 
equations is directly used as the boundary condition for LES computations. Some 
minor modifications to these treatments have been proposed in the literature. 

Since the Poisson equation is not solved, the normal velocity is obtained by 
integrating the mass conservation equation 



v(y)= "/{§ (a)+ S (a) V a (8 ' 20) 

o 

The normal velocity is used to compute the convection terms in Eq. 8.19. The 
eddy viscosity in Eq. 8.19 is computed from the mixing length model using a van 
Driest damping function. 




(8.21) 
The van Driest damping function in Eq. 8.19 is given as 



D vd = 1 - exp 
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(8.22) 



The temperature field in the inner mesh is obtained by solving the following 
transport equation for thermal energy 

Here Q denotes a source of thermal energy. The turbulent Prandtl number (Pr t ) is 
assumed to be approximately equal to one and turbulent thermal diffusivity is 
assumed to be equal to the eddy viscosity. 

It can be shown that though overall this model is quite accurate but it requires 
some improvements to remove the problem of mean velocity mismatch at the 
interface of the inner and outer regions and spurious location of the fluctuation 
peak at the interface. 
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8.8 Initial, Boundary Conditions and Duration of Computations 

As we have already seen a key issue in DNS and LES is the specification of the 
initial and boundary conditions and the duration up to which the computations 
should be performed. Usually the initial conditions for a particular flow configu- 
ration are taken from a similar computation for a similar geometry. However, in 
case such data is not available because a new flow configuration is being inves- 
tigated, a random flow field superimposed on a mean flow field is used as the initial 
conditions and the computations are performed for few eddy turn over times. The 
flow field thus obtained is in turn used as the initial condition for the next (and 
perhaps final) round of computations. The data generated by performing DNS or 
LES based on such initial conditions is likely to be more realistic compared to the 
random initial field taken earlier. 

Open boundary conditions pose the maximum difficulty in DNS and LES. 
Because of the elliptic nature of the governing equations the flow upstream 
depends on the downstream flow behaviour and therefore an accurate represen- 
tation of such conditions at an open boundary becomes a challenging task. 
Unsteady convection is one of the commonly used open boundary conditions and 
is given as 

Q 4+u^=0 (8.24) 

Here <fi denotes a flow variable. The outflow velocity U is selected in such a way so 
that the overall mass conservation is maintained. This condition essentially means 
the outflow mass flux is equal to incoming mass flux. 

The boundary conditions on a solid wall are straightforward (the no slip). If a 
particular flow property does not vary in a specific direction, the variation of this 
flow property in that direction can be assumed to be zero. 

Once the best possible initial and boundary conditions have been selected, the 
next question that arises is as to what is the time duration to which the compu- 
tations should be performed, because the computational cost is directly propor- 
tional to the duration of the run. The computations should be performed for at least 
few eddy turn over times after which the time-averaging of the computed flow field 
can be performed. The eddy turn over time is essentially the integral time scale of 
the flow and is defined as the integral length scale divided by the mean square 
velocity fluctuations. Integral length scale of turbulence is approximately equal to 
the distance over which the fluctuating components of the velocity are correlated 
and this is a measure of typical eddy size. 

Another issue that needs to be considered is as to what is the minimum size of 
the domain that should be considered so that all essential features are captured 
accurately. It should be at least equal to few times the integral length scale, so that 
large eddies are captured. 
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We will illustrate the above-mentioned issues by considering an example of 
turbulent flow past a cylinder of finite height mounted on a flat plate. This is a 
complex flow situation. Firstly the flow over the finite end affects the recirculation 
region behind the cylinder. The vortex shedding near the tip is also affected due to 
the finite height of the cylinder. Secondly the boundary-layer developing on the 
bottom plate creates horse shoe vortex around the cylinder base. We will see initial 
and boundary conditions and size of the computational domain that needs to be 
considered if we need to perform LES of this flow (Froehlich et al. 2003). 
The incoming flow considered by Froehlich et al. (2003) had a Reynolds number 
of 43,000 based on the diameter of the cylinder and incoming free stream velocity 
and the ratio of the height of the cylinder to its diameter was 2.5. The extent of the 
computational domain chosen by them in the streamwise direction was 20D, in 
the spanwise direction ID and in the wall normal direction 5D, where D denotes 
the cylinder diameter. At the inlet plane which was located 7.5D upstream of the 
cylinder, a steady laminar flow was provided as the inflow condition. In other 
words, the flow underwent laminar to turbulent transition before it touches the 
cylinder. At the outflow plane, a convective flow condition was employed. In order 
to reduce the computational requirements they assumed slip at the bottom plate 
and showed that this simplification does not affect the flow near the free end of the 
cylinder. Froehlich et al. (2003) used the Smagorinsky subgrid scale model with 
the model constant C s — 0.1. In a flow of this type it is important to accurately 
resolve the shear layer separating from the side of the cylinder. They used second 
order central difference scheme for the spatial discretization and three-step Runge- 
Kutta method for the temporal discretization and they obtained good agreement 
between their predictions and the corresponding experimental data of mean and 
turbulent flow fields. 



8.9 Concluding Remarks 

Flow field obtained from DNS comes closest to an actual raw turbulent data. It 
does not involve any assumption or simplification. A DNS data contains far more 
information than actually needed by engineers. However, it may contain very 
useful information. For example, we have already seen that the exact transport 
equation for rate of dissipation of turbulence kinetic energy contains several 
immeasurable correlations. A DNS data can be used to propose correlations to 
model different terms of such equations and thus to arrive at new turbulence 
models. 

It is to be noted that there is no reason to believe that either DNS or LES 
performed on a given mesh and time step will be sufficiently accurate. Usually one 
starts the computations by employing a particular mesh that appears to be the best. 
Once the solution has been obtained over a sufficiently large real time, one 
assesses the accuracy of the results by checking the grid size in the wall region 
using the wall co-ordinates (which in turn depends on the friction velocity and 
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which is part of the computed flow field). A good LES is the one in which the wall 
region is accurately resolved both spatially and temporarily. If after checking the 
grid spacing in the wall co-ordinates it turns out that a coarse mesh is used, the 
computations should be repeated using a fine mesh. 
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Chapter 9 

Some Case Studies 



Abstract This chapter presents some examples of turbulent flows encountered in 
industry. We see how they have been successfully modeled and computed using 
some of the techniques presented earlier in this book. Turbulent flow fields in these 
examples have been treated using RANS based models of different complexities as 
well as more advanced techniques such as DNS and LES. The examples cover a 
wide spectrum involving heat exchangers with turbulent convective heat transfer, 
stirred vessel with complex three-dimensional, turbulent and rotating flow, tur- 
bulent flow in tundish used in steel industry, ventilation in buildings, film cooling 
effectiveness. A reader may like to read the corresponding papers for further 
details of the cases presented. 



9.1 Heat Exchangers 

Heat exchangers are the equipment used for an efficient transfer of thermal energy 
from a hot fluid to a cold fluid, in most cases through an intermediate metallic wall 
and without any moving parts. Main types of heat exchangers can be grouped 
according to the flow layout: Shell-and-tube heat exchanger, plate heat exchanger, 
open-flow heat exchanger, and contact heat exchangers. In terms of the hydraulic 
diameter (D h ) of the flows inside a duct, heat exchangers may be grouped as: 
Conventional or non-compact heat exchangers, if D h > 5.0 mm, compact heat 
exchangers, if 1.0 mm < D h < 5.0 mm, meso heat exchangers if 0.2 mm < D h < 
1.0 mm; and micro heat exchangers if D^ < 0.2 mm. 

It is the goal of designers to enhance the heat transfer with the minimum 
penalty, i.e., correspondingly small increase in the pumping power. The flow in a 
typical heat exchanger is quite complex mainly due to the complex geometries 
involved. The complexity is enhanced due to the flow being turbulent. Figure 9.1 
shows a typical pin fin heat sink used for the cooling of electronic appliances and 
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Fig. 9.1 A typical configu- 
ration of pin fin heat sink 
used for cooling of electronic 
appliances 




Adiabatic Top wall 



Adiabatic side wall 



Aluminum pins 
Hot Plate 



Fig. 9.2 shows simplified model that may be used for the numerical simulations of 
such heat exchanger (Dewan et al. 2008). 

In Fig. 9.2, the symmetry conditions on the two side walls have been imposed 
to reduce the size of the computational domain. This simplification is reasonable as 
the number of fins in the spanwise direction is quite large. Two solid walls are 
present in the computational domain (one on the top and one at the bottom) and 
therefore the specification of the boundary conditions on two walls for all flow 
quantities is straightforward: no slip for the flow field, temperature gradients in the 
direction normal to the walls being zero in case it is an adiabatic wall and tur- 
bulence zero at the wall. The bottom wall temperature is usually specified in case 
its temperature is available otherwise heat flux available is specified. Dewan et al. 
(2008) used the wall function approach to reduce the computational cost while 
treating turbulence in the vicinity of the solid wall. In addition to the heat 
exchanger some additional lengths at the inlet and exit of the computational 
domain need to be considered with corresponding suitable conditions. This is 
because at the actual inlet and outlet of the actual heat exchanger either realistic 
(experimentally measured) conditions should be used or if such conditions are not 
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Fig. 9.2 Flow configuration of typical circular pin fin compact heat exchanger used in the 
cooling of electronic appliances 
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available, then some physically suitable conditions should be used. Therefore, 
Dewan et al. (2008) used uniform inflow condition at the inlet plane located 
upstream of the heat exchanger (Fig. 9.2). This specification allows the develop- 
ment of boundary-layers at the bottom plate before the flow hits the first pin fin. 
They located the outflow plane far downstream of the last pin fin and used the 
condition of the zero streamwise gradients of the flow properties at the outlet 
plane. Clearly this condition cannot be used if the outlet plane is located just 
downstream of the last pin fin. 

Dewan et al. (2008) have shown that RANS based two equation models are 
capable to predict the overall behavior of such heat exchangers. In addition to 
three-dimensional turbulent convective heat transfer to air within the computa- 
tional domain, heat is also transferred by conduction through the pin fin from the 
bottom heated plate and this phenomenon results in a temperature variation in a 
pin fins from the bottom towards their top. This variable fin temperature along its 
height in turn affects the convective heat transfer through air and necessitates 
simultaneous solutions of convective heat transfer equations through air and 
conduction heat transfer through solid pin fins (termed as the conjugate heat 
transfer). 



9.2 Stirred Vessels 

Stirred vessels are widely used in the chemical, mineral processing, wastewater 
treatment and several other industries. A large number of process applications 
involve mixing of single-phase fluid in mechanically stirred vessels. In a stirred 
vessel, a rotating impeller interacts with the fluid resulting in complex three- 
dimensional unsteady, rotating flow in the vessel and consequently into mixing of 
fluid. The mixing in such vessels is due to two phenomena: bulk fluid motion and 
turbulent diffusion. While the former leads to global mixing within the vessel, the 
latter leads to the local mixing. The flows encountered in the industry usually are 
at a very high Reynolds number and therefore, as already mentioned, due to 
enormous computational cost involved, DNS and LES cannot be used a design tool 
for such flows. Consequently RANS based turbulence models need to be used to 
investigate such flows and there is a need for choosing a suitable turbulence model 
which can represent the complex flow physics as accurately as possible. Another 
important issue is the treatment of the rotating motion of the impeller in the 
stationary vessel. Three approaches can be used to treat this rotating motion: 
(a) black box approach; (b) multiple reference frames (MRF); and (c) sliding grid. 
In the first approach, a small region around the impeller is treated as a black box. 
Experimentally measured profiles are imposed at boundaries of box surrounding 
impeller in the tank region to obtain the flow field in the vicinity of the impeller. 
However in this approach the flow behavior at the boundaries of a specific impeller 
needs to be obtained experimentally and therefore this approach cannot be applied 
for a new impeller for which the experimental data is not available. In the second 
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approach (MRF) the governing equations are solved using a rotating frame in 
impeller region and stationary frame in tank region. An exchange of information at 
the interface between two regions takes place. This is the most widely used 
approach. In the sliding grid a time dependent moving and deforming grid is used 
to resolve unsteady flow structures. This approach is quite accurate, but compu- 
tationally expensive and therefore cannot be used as a design tool. 

The computed mixing time in a stirred vessel is obtained from the solution of 
the unsteady scalar transport equation after obtaining the turbulent flow field. A 
small amount of a tracer is injected somewhere in the vessel and the average time 
of its mixing at different points within the vessel is taken as the averaged mixing 
time. Dewan et al. (2006) have compared the performance of six turbulent models 
for the mixing in a vessel stirred by a grid disc impeller which has the radial 
characteristics and shown that the standard k-e model provides the best agreement 
with the experimental data for a vessel stirred by a grid disc impeller. 



9.3 Flow in a Tundish Used in Steel Making 

Tundish is a reservoir located between the ladle and mould in a continuous casting 
unit. Tundish holds molten steel before it is poured in a mould and therefore plays 
an important role in removing any undesirable inclusion particles resulting from 
sources like de-oxidation and re-oxidation products, slag entrapment, exogenous 
inclusions and many chemical reactions. Inclusions are lighter than the molten 
steel and therefore these may be removed either by floating to the top slag or by 
sticking to the tundish walls. Use of flow modifiers promotes the flow in the 
tundish towards the top surface which help the inclusions float and get trapped by 
the slag layer at the top surface (Jha et al. 2008). 

Jha et al. (2008) considered six strand billet caster tundish. They solved three- 
dimensional mean turbulent flow field. The presence of solid walls and the 
interaction of the flow with dams of different heights add to the flow complexity. 
Jha et al. (2008) used the standard k-e model with the standard wall functions to 
treat the solid walls. They considered only half of the tundish with the symmetry 
conditions at a plane in the streamwise direction located in the middle of tundish. 
They assumed the top surface to be a free surface. They assumed that the inclu- 
sions touching side walls are reflected, reaching the top surface are trapped and 
those reaching the outlet move out of the tundish. 

Particle trajectories need to be obtained once the mean flow field has been 
obtained. Jha et al. (2008) obtained the inclusion trajectories using a Lagrangian 
particle tracking method, which solves a transport equation for each inclusion as it 
travels through the previously calculated steady flow field. They also considered 
the chaotic effect of turbulent eddies by including a random component of velocity 
to the time averaged flow field already obtained from the numerical solution of the 
governing time averaged Navier-Stokes equations. The mean local inclusion 
velocity components needed to obtain the particle path, were obtained from the 
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force balance involving the drag and buoyancy forces. Jha et al. (2008) injected the 
inclusions at different locations distributed homogeneously over the inlet plane. 
Each trajectory was calculated through the constant steel flow field until the 
inclusion either is trapped on the top surface or exits the tundish outlet. They 
showed that the inclusion removal tendency increases with the use of dams as 
compared to the bare tundish. It was also the dams, inclusion removal tendency 
increases with increase in dam heights. 



9.4 Turbulent Plume 

As we have already seen that a plume is a buoyancy-driven free shear flow (for 
example, smoke arising from a chimney). Like other free shear flows this is highly 
unstable and undergoes transition to turbulent flow even at a small value of 
Grashof number. We can compute the time-averaged turbulent round plume 
behavior by using the boundary-layer assumptions and also Boussinesq approxi- 
mation of buoyancy variation. The latter means that the variation in density is 
negligible everywhere except in the body force term in the momentum equation. 
We will see how we can compute this flow using the k-£ model of turbulence. 
The governing equations for the steady time-averaged flow under the boundary- 
layer assumptions are 
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Here all symbols have the standard meanings, t denotes the local fluid tem- 
perature within the plume and T x the ambient temperature, fl denotes the coef- 
ficient of volumetric expansion and G^ the production of turbulence due to 
buoyancy. 



Turbulence kinetic energy 
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Rate of turbulence kinetic energy dissipation 
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Here P, — —v't'jp and e, = a|£ |£ denote the production and dissipation of 

temperature fluctuations, respectively. The transport Eq. 9.6 for the temperature 
fluctuations is similar in nature to that for turbulence kinetic energy 9.4. Rather 
than using a separate transport equation for rate of dissipation of temperature 
fluctuations Dewan et al. (1997) related it to the dissipation of turbulence kinetic 
energy by using the following relation. 

T 2 

s, = C T1 e- (9.7) 

k 

It is assumed here that the time scales of velocity fluctuations and temperature 
fluctuations are approximately the same and their ratio Ct\ — 1.25. In any 
buoyancy driven turbulent flow the buoyancy production of turbulence is also 
significant and should be considered in addition to the shear production. All the 
standard models have been designed for non-buoyant flows and therefore suitable 
modifications need to be incorporated to such models for the buoyancy driven 
flows. It may be noted that due to the boundary-layer assumptions the streamwise 
gradients of all flow properties are negligible compared to those in the normal 
direction. Further all molecular viscosity terms in all equations have been 
neglected compared to the corresponding eddy viscosity terms. 

The computational domain chosen should be a rectangular box surrounding the 
plume (Fig. 9.3). We need to choose an optimum size of the computational domain 
in such a way that appropriate boundary conditions can be applied. The width of 
the domain should be at least about two to three times the expected velocity half 
width at the last downstream location. The length of the computational domain 
should be equal to the downstream location up to which one is interested. The 
bottom boundary should be located at the plume discharge. The time-averaged 
flow can be assumed to be symmetric about the centerline and therefore we need to 
compute only one half of the plume. The symmetry condition means that the 
gradients of all variables normal to the axis are zero and from continuity it can be 
shown that the normal velocity is also zero at the centerline. Here the buoyancy 
arises due to a variation in density of air due to the heating. We can assume the 
temperature (T) at all boundaries (except the discharge region at the bottom 
boundary) to be equal to the ambient temperature (T^). At the right boundary the 
working medium can be assumed to be stationary and therefore no turbulence and 
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Fig. 9.3 Turbulent round 
plume 




Discharge 



temperature of the medium is equal to the ambient temperature. Since the 
boundary-layer equations are solved which are parabolic in nature and therefore 
involve the marching solution, conditions at the top boundary are not required for 
the solution within the computational domain. Rather the flow properties at this 
boundary are a part of the numerical solution. At the discharge portion of the 
bottom boundary, the air temperature is equal to the heat source temperature, the 
flow velocity is equal to the discharge velocity with a small amount of turbulence. 
At the remaining part of the bottom boundary all flow variables are zero and air 
temperature is equal to the ambient value (T K ). 



9.5 LES and DES of Particle Deposition in a Human Throat 



Medicines are inhaled by patients of asthma and obstructive pulmonary disease. 
The aerosol particles inhaled by a patient need to pass through complex geometry 
of mouth and throat before reaching the destination, i.e., lungs. Jayaraju et al. 
(2008) performed a computational study of deposition of different particles of 
diameters 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 um in a human throat model under the standard 
breathing condition of 30 1/min using RANS equations and low Reynolds number 
variation of shear stress transport k-ro model without near wall corrections. They 
used FLUENT 6.3 for computations and also considered detached eddy simulation 
based on Spalart and Allmaras model with the empirical constant = 0.65 and large 
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eddy simulation. They considered two models for subgrid scales in LES, namely, 
Smagorinsky-Lilly model and wall adapting local eddy viscosity model in which 
the computed value of the eddy viscosity depends on the flow parameters in the 
presence of the wall. They compared their predictions with their experimental data 
using PIV. They showed that overall the LES is superior to the two other 
approaches. However, the predictions by DES were somewhat poorer than those of 
LES mainly because it involves the solution of additional eddy viscosity equation 
and the associated physical uncertainty with this approach. It is difficult to state 
how accurately they have resolved the turbulence especially in the wall regions. 
However, their computations seem to be fairly accurate from engineering view 
point. 

They considered the Lagrangian equations governing the particle motion with 
the assumption of large particle and air density ratio, negligible particle rotation 
and negligible inter-particle collision. They assumed the drag force to be the 
dominant force. For particle tracking they used an eddy interaction model for 
RANS computations. In LES and DES particle phase iteration follows the fluid 
phase iteration and particles are tracked in real time. They also considered a 
simplified form of the LES for particle tracking termed as the frozen LES where 
particles are injected and tracked after a small interval, i.e., initially there is no 
non-linear interaction between fluid and particle. For RANS computations they 
meshed the geometry with 0.8 millions hexahedral cells with the location of first 
cell at y + approximately equal to 1 and for LES they used 1.9 x 10 hexahedral 
cells with the first cell located at y + approximately equal to 0.2 whereas for DES 
they used 1.9 x 10 6 hexahedral cells with the first cell located at y + approximately 
equal to 1. They concluded that LES approach though quite accurate may not be 
realistic for simulating transient inhalation/exhalation cycle. They observed a large 
difference between the values of the particle deposition computed by RANS 
and LES. 



9.6 Unsteady Cross Ventilation in Buildings 

Fluctuations in incoming wind flow can result in a significant enhancement in 
natural ventilation within a building mainly because it causes unsteadiness in 
approaching shear layer. Hu et al. (2008) performed one such study by considering 
two wind directions, one parallel to the direction of opening and other normal to an 
opening in a simple model of a building. They used the simplest subgrid scale 
model of Smagorinsky (1963) with Smagorinsky's constant = 0.12 and employed 
Werner and Wengle (1991) two-layer model to resolve the wall region. A key 
issue in the prediction of flow past tall buildings is the generation of accurate 
inflow conditions and usually this is done by considering a driver section (an 
additional computational domain) ahead of the domain containing the building. 
The flow behavior at the outlet of this driver domain is provided as the inflow 
condition to main computational domain. Hu et al. (2008) also considered a driver 
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domain to generate fluctuating wind flow conditions in addition to the regular 
computational domain. They used the second order central difference scheme for 
the convection terms of the momentum equation. They observed a good agreement 
between their measurements of mean velocity, turbulence kinetic energy of the 
approaching wind and pressure coefficient within and outside the building and 
their LES computations. They suggested that due to inherent unsteady nature a 
deterministic approach may not be adequate for such studies. They showed that the 
fluctuations result in a significant enhancement in ventilation. 

As we have seen from the example of Hu et al. (2008) that LES is appropriate 
for investigating the problems in wind engineering. The treatments based on 
RANS equations fail for such flows dominated by unsteady separation with vortex 
shedding (Tominaga et al. 2008 and Tamura 2008). Tominaga et al. (2008) also 
considered three different versions of the k-s model modified to account for the 
effects encountered in flow past bluff bodies. The computations showed no vortex 
shedding even when unsteady computations using the abovementioned RANS 
models were performed thus demonstrating the limitations of RANS equations. 
Tamura (2008) presents an interesting compilation of following six cases dealing 
with wind engineering to show that LES is an effective tool: (a) wind flow over a 
hill with sinusoidal curve; (b) ground surface modeling for vegetation; (c) safety 
around a heliport located on a cliff top; (d) effect of wind in cities; (e) dispersion of 
hazardous gases in urban areas; and (f) meso scale meteorological model. 



9.7 Effect of Turbulent Prandtl Number on Film Cooling 

Industrial gas turbines are operated continuously over long periods of time. As a 
result components working at high temperatures (for example, such as turbine 
rotors and vanes) experience significant stresses. Therefore, gas turbine compo- 
nents need to be cooled and film cooling is used to maintain component temper- 
atures within permissible limits. Liu et al. (2008) have used a two-layer model by 
employing the realizable k-e model in the outer fully turbulent region and an 
isotropic one equation model in the near wall region which includes the viscous 
sublayer, buffer region and logarithmic region. The computational domain con- 
sidered by them consisted of a cooling hole diameter of size D — 2.35 cm with a 
length-to-diameter ratio of 30 to ensure that the flow is fully developed and its 
velocity profile is close to that obtained in the measurements. The length of the 
channel upstream to the hole exit center was 22 D. They employed the time 
averaged governing equations for three-dimensional, steady flow and considered a 
variable turbulent Prandtl number and compared their predictions with the 
experimental data. They showed that a variable turbulent Prandtl number has a 
significant influence and a reduction in its value increases the film cooling 
effectiveness. They concluded that the use of a variable turbulent Prandtl number 
to some extent overcomes the limitation of a two equation model which arises due 
to the use of an isotropic eddy viscosity. 
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9.8 Flow Over Rough Walls with Suction 

A common method adopted in the literature to treat turbulent flow in the presence 
of a solid wall is to use the wall functions approach. However, as we have already 
seen that the standard logarithmic law cannot be directly applied to rough walls 
and in fact this law needs to be modified. Gregoire et al. (2003) considered a two- 
dimensional wall roughness with suction using a two layer zonal model with RNG 
k-e model used in the outer fully turbulent region. They showed that the loga- 
rithmic law can be used, but origin at the crest of the actual wall should be taken 
and the distance from this origin should be considered. They used a replacement of 
the viscous length scale by roughness height in modeling of the von Karman 
constant in the existing logarithmic laws for rough impermeable walls. They 
showed that the mean velocity profiles obtained by these two-dimensional com- 
putations were in good agreement with the semi-logarithmic law for impermeable 
rough walls. 

9.9 Separated Convection Due to Backward Facing Step 

The flow separation and reattachment almost always determines the key structure 
of the turbulent flow field and significantly influences the mechanism of heat 
transfer. This knowledge is needed for simulating and optimizing the performance 
of heat exchanging devices where such situations are encountered. Chen et al. 
(2006) studied the effects of step height on two-dimensional, turbulent, separated 
flow adjacent to a backward-facing step using the low-Reynolds number k — £ — 
t' 2 — e, model proposed by Abe et al. (1994, 1995). They considered a variable 
value of the turbulent Prandtl number and showed that the overall behavior was 
captured well by the turbulence model. The peak values of the transverse velocity 
component become smaller as the step height increases. The maximum tempera- 
ture increases as the step height increases. They showed that the bulk temperature 
increases more rapidly as the step height increases. 



9.10 Concluding Remarks 

In the preceding chapters we have presented salient features of different turbulence 
models. In this chapter, we have seen different situations, where modeling of 
turbulence and its simulation is the key issue. An attempt has been made to present 
a wide spectrum of turbulence models and simulations, i.e., different types of two 
equation models, applications involving heat transfer, and large eddy simulations. 
The models presented in earlier chapters have been exemplified by considering 
several examples in the present chapter. In the next chapter we will present a 
summary of important topics covered in different chapters. 
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Chapter 10 

Conclusions and Recommendations 



Abstract In the preceding chapters we have presented characteristics of turbulent 
flows in details. We have also seen a wide variety of methods that can be adopted 
to model turbulent flows, using the Reynolds-averaged Navier-Stokes equations, 
from the simplest zero-equation model to the most complex Reynolds stress and 
turbulent heat flux transport models. We have also seen the direct treatment of 
three-dimensional, instantaneous turbulent flow using the large eddy simulation 
and direct numerical simulation. We have shown that LES has a good potential as 
a design tool in engineering applications. We have also seen case studies of some 
representative turbulent flows covering a wide spectrum. In the present chapter we 
will summarize the important observations from the previous chapters. We will 
also present some guidelines for adopting a particular approach for turbulent flow 
modeling and simulation. 



10.1 Tackling Turbulence 

Turbulence is a complex phenomenon and therefore difficult to model mathe- 
matically. Turbulence is characterized by unsteadiness, three-dimensional behav- 
iour, wide range of length and time scales, dissipation, fluctuation in flow 
properties, etc. The presence of walls, buoyancy, heat transfer and other effects 
add to the complexity in modelling of turbulence. A first step in modeling tur- 
bulent flows should be to gather as much information as possible about the basic 
characteristics, for example, values of the governing parameters, whether the time 
averaged flow is steady or unsteady, two-dimensional or three-dimensional, typical 
flow dimensions, etc. We must not forget that a raw turbulent flow is always three- 
dimensional and unsteady. One must also evaluate computational resources 
available, for example, processor and available disk space, etc., before planning a 
computational investigation of a particular turbulent flow. Subsequently one 
should select an appropriate method of the simulation and turbulence model to be 
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adopted. For example, if the flow is likely to be dominated by large scale 
unsteadiness, then RANS based turbulence models are not likely to be suitable. 
LES or DNS is likely to be suitable for such flows but these techniques are 
computationally expensive. 

If our goal is to perform a computational study then our objectives should be 
clear. The first issue that needs to be considered is whether we are primarily 
interested in time averaged quantities of engineering interest, for example, in 
overall heat transfer, friction factor and pumping power, etc., or instantaneous flow 
properties. As we have already seen if the interest is in the former then the RANS 
equations with a suitable two equation model may be adequate. However, if we are 
primarily interested in the instantaneous flow field, then we will need to perform 
either DNS or LES. We have already seen a major limitation of DNS, i.e., a very 
large computational effort, and therefore it is clear that for all practical purposes 
LES should be performed for such flows (and not DNS). 

We need to choose an appropriate shape and size of the computational domain 
where suitable boundary conditions can be applied. The number of boundary 
conditions required depends on the nature and number of flow variables (and 
consequently the governing equations) that are to be obtained. The number and 
nature of the governing equations depend on the flow variables of interest. It also 
depends on the nature of flow. Our goal should be to simplify the mathematical 
model as much as possible, but without compromising the physics of the flow. It is 
always a good idea to try to explore if either the symmetry boundary condition or 
the periodic boundary condition can be applied because these reduce the size of the 
computational domain and thus the computational effort. We must always bear in 
mind that a raw three-dimensional, unsteady, turbulent flow has no symmetry in 
any flow properties with respect to any plane or line. However, a time-mean flow 
may be symmetric and/or periodic. For example, we can assume time mean tur- 
bulent jet flow to be symmetric about the centerline. Likewise we can assume a 
time mean flow in a vessel stirred by a grid disc impeller to be symmetric about 
two vertical planes 90° apart and containing a baffle. 

The presence of walls poses additional challenges and it is not clear which 
treatment (either wall functions approach or a low-Reynolds number versions) are 
to be used while modeling the flow using the RANS equations. As we have already 
seen, both these approaches have their shares of advantages and disadvantages. In 
addition, a major difference in the computational requirements between the two 
approaches is a factor that needs considerable thought before choosing a particular 
approach. In general, the wall function approach requires less computational effort 
compared to that for low-Re models. 

The last but not the least important issue that needs to be resolved is to choose 
an appropriate turbulence model and as we have seen that, unfortunately, no 
universal turbulence model exists in the literature. In conclusion we can say that it 
is likely that no better RANS based turbulence model than the existing ones is 
likely to be developed in the foreseeable future. Further RANS based models are 
likely to be used for engineering flow computations. However, LES has a good 
potential to be used for the investigation of practical fluid flow problems. 
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10.2 CFD Issues 

After having seen various issues related to mathematical modeling and simulation 
of turbulent flows, it is also important to look at some CFD issues as well. The first 
and foremost is the selection of a suitable mesh and the accuracy of the numerical 
discretization scheme employed. As we have seen in Sect. 2.6 in Chap. 2, a 
turbulent flow has sharp gradients close to a solid wall and therefore grid needs to 
be sufficiently fine close to a wall. Secondly, the space and time discretization 
schemes should be of sufficiently good accuracy. A reader may refer to related 
books on CFD (for example, Ferziger and Peric 2002; Patankar 1980; Tennehill 
et al. 1997; Veersteeg and Malalasekara 2007) for details of different numerical 
schemes and their accuracies. 

For example, in DNS and LES one is interested in accurate transient results and 
therefore schemes that are appropriate for steady flows cannot be adopted. Further 
the time step adopted should be stable. In most cases, explicit time advance 
methods can be used because small time steps are used in LES and DES. However, 
near walls, due to extremely fine structures, an extremely small step size needs to 
be used and therefore the use of explicit time advance methods may result in 
numerical instabilities and therefore it may be a good idea to use implicit methods. 
Fourth order Runge-Kutta method is widely used for the time marching in DNS 
and LES. The spatial discretization should also be accurate enough. Grid inde- 
pendence and code validation are also essential before one's computations can be 
believed to be accurate. 
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Forced convection, 14 
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Free-shear flows, 22, 23, 28 
Free-streams, 62, 85 
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Friction temperature, 100 
Friction velocity, 26, 27 
Frozen LES, 112 
Fully developed, 38, 39 
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Karman vortex street, 17 
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Impinging jets, 70 
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Inertial range, 96 
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Inflow condition, 107, 112 
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Integral approach, 5 
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Isotropic turbulence, 24 
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Mach number, 2, 3 
Mass Conservation, 9 
Mean temperature, 18, 27 
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Micro heat exchangers, 105 
Mixing layer, 35, 36 
Mixing length, 50-52 
Mixing length models, 50 
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Momentum thickness, 32 
Moody's diagram, 40 
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Navier-Stokes operator, 60, 82 

Near wall turbulence, 67, 78 
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One equation, 57 

One equation model, 53-55 
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Open boundary conditions, 102 

Orr-Sommerfeld equations, 22 
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Phenomenological, 59 
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Poisson equation, 95, 101 
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Pressure strain, 82, 83, 88 
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RANS computations, 112 
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Reynolds shear stress, 34 
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Spalart and Allmaras model, 55, 111 
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Spatial discretization, 103 
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Speed of sound, 3 
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Stationary turbulence, 24, 44 
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Surface roughness, 40 

Surface tension, 3 
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Temperature fluctuations, 110 
Temperature gradient, 2, 15 
Temporal discretization, 103 
Thermal boundary layer, 32, 35 
Thermal boundary layer thickness, 14 
Thermal conductivity, 2, 3 
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Thin-shear layer, 51 
Time average, 44, 46 
Time averaged Navier-Stokes 
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Tollmein-Schlichting waves, 23 
Tollmien-Schlichting, 3 1 
Transitional Reynolds number, 22 
Transport equation for turbulence kinetic 
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Transport model, 85, 89 

Transverse curvature, 76 

Tundish, 108 

Turbulence, 84, 88, 89 

Turbulence model, 19, 28, 86 

Turbulence modelling, 48 

Turbulence Reynolds number, 62, 66, 85, 93 
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Turbulent scalar fluxes, 47 
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Viscous dissipation, 12 
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Vortex shedding, 17 
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Wall bounded flows, 22 

Wall bounded turbulence, 23 
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